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The Servants of TODAY and TOMORROW 


Within a short span of years the American standard of living 
has advanced from a subsistence level to moderate luxury. 


Modern plumbing—the telephone—the automobile—have been 
followed by the steady expansion of other electrical conveniences. 
The radio and the electric refrigerator have become fixtures in 


millions of homes—brought changes in the lives of our people. 


We are far from realizing the full benefit of electrical servants 


in our homes and at our work. 


Electrical Appliances are the economical servants of today— 


with almost unlimited possibilities of greater value tomorrow! 


KANSAS CITY 
POWER & LIGHT CO. 


Baltimore at 14th, 





Kansas City, Mo. 
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NATIONAL POPPY POSTER CONTEST OF 
THE AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY 


A national poster contest for pupils from 
the fourth to the twelfth grades will be con- 
ducted again this year by the American Legion 
Auxiliary with the Legion and Auxiliary me- 
morial poppy as the subject. Posters will be 
required to depict the spirit and purpose of 
the poppies, which are worn on “Poppy Day” 
each year to honor the World War dead and 
to raise funds for aid to the war’s living 
victims, the disabled veterans, widows and 
orphans. 


Local contests will be conducted by local 
Units of the Auxiliary in cooperation with 
the schools of their communities. These con- 
tests will close May 10th and the winning 
posters will be entered in state contests to 
be held at the state conventions of the Auxili- 
ary during the summer. State winners will 
be entered in the national contest at the 
—_— convention in New York City next 
all. 


Posters will be grouped in three classes; 
first-fourth, fifth and sixth grade posters; 


second-seventh, eighth and ninth grade 
posters; third-tenth, eleventh and _ twelfth 
grade posters. Local, state and national 


prizes will be offered in each class. 


Each poster shall have a fitting title or 
slogan not exceeding ten words in length. 
Posters are to be drawn on chipboard, mat- 
board, pasteboard or cardboard and are to 
be fourteen by twenty inches in size. They 
will be judged by the following scale: Ap- 
peal (force with which the poster drives home 
the poppy message) 50 points; artistic abili- 
ty, 20 points; originality, 20 points; neatness, 
10 points. 





FIRST celebration of the Christmas festival, 
on its present date, December 25, was in Rome, 
350 A.D. Thecustom of a decorated Christmas 
tree began about 1600 in Germany; not until 
1800 did the custom spread to other countries. 

or” 
NOW ready: Everypay Lire, Boox I (list 
price, 52¢), by Ethel Maltby Gehres. Also in 
this basal series are a Pre-Primer and Primer. 
The new first reader, like the phenomenally suc- 
cessful previous books, is illustrated with large 
action photographs of real children in everyday 
activities. Do you wish descriptive literature? 

te al 
CHEOPS, the great pyramid, is calculated 
to weigh 4,883,000 tons; all this stone was put 
into place chiefly by human muscle. 

OO 
NEWEST member of the Winston Dictionary 
family, THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS, continues to break all records in 
universal acceptance. Just adopted—by the 
state of Texas—for a period of five years for 
exclusive use in the Seventh Grade. 

te te al 
ORIGIN of the “Golden Rule” was not in 
Christianity. It was a basic law of seven other 
religions: Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Taoism, Zoroastrianism, Judaism, and Greek 
philosophy—centuries before the time of Christ. 

tt all 
A MAN weighing 150 pounds on the earth 
would weigh about two tons on thesun. Why? 
See USEFUL SciENcE, Book II, p. 161. Are you 
using this popular series by Weed, Rexford, and 
Carroll? Books I, II, and III, for the junior 
high school years; or Book III, Userut 
ScrENCE FOR HicH ScHoo., for the one-year 
course in general science. 

te al 
ONLY four motor cars were registered in the 
United States in 1895. In 1904, only two in 
Kansas City—and they had a head-on collision! 


et al 

EDITOR’S SELECTIONS of books 
just published—ideal for school libraries and 
Christmas giving: WAGONS WESTWARD, by 
Armstrong Sperry, author of Att Sam Ser 
($2.00) (12-18); A Doc at His HEEL, by 
Charles J. Finger, Newbery Medal winner 
($2.00) (12-18); CorporaL COREY OF THE 
Roya CANADIAN MOuNTED, by Jack O’Brien, 
author of SILVER CHIEF ($2.00) (13-18). 


WINSTON 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *——~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
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A Christmas Wish 


by a teacher 
Paget EVEN A TEACHER, has a right 


to wish, and Christmas time is the time of all 

times for wishing, and furthermore teachers are the 
persons of all persons who ought to do a lot of Christ- 
mas wishing. So here in the quiet of my own room I 
have deliberately set aside the ‘‘cares of the day’’ and 
the ‘‘worries’’ incident to the teacher’s life at this time 
of year just to spend a few moments in wishing. 


power of spirit under the light of which my pupils 
will experience a healthful growth and without 
which their souls become sickly and weak and mean. 


I WISH for a generous endowment of that inner 





standing of my pupils that I may see what they 

see, think as they think, feel as they feel until I come 
to such a sympathy with them that I can know that 
“‘in-as-much as it is done unto one of them, even the 
least, it is done also unto me.” 


I WISH for such a deep, complete and vital under- 


WISH that all my wishes may have their centers in 
I these children, for I know that only through their 

faith can I find true faith, that only in their health 
can my health be secure, that only in their love can 
love come to me, that only in their living can I find 
abundant life. I complete the circle by knowing that 
their faith depends on mine, likewise their health, their 
love and their life. 





ND SO AFTER the futility of wishing I take up 
Azza “‘the cares of the day’’ and the worries inci- 
dent to the teacher’s life. 

Futility? Yet I note that I have a feeling of greater 
strength, a deeper sympathy and a clearer understand- 
ing of my “‘cares’” and “‘worries’’! Wishes and Prayers 
are so much alike! Maybe they are the same! 


ey 
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THE KANSAS CITY 
CONVENTION 

T WAS A GREAT CONVENTION. 

Whether measured in terms of at- 
tendanee, interest, enthusiasm, weath- 
er, or place of meeting, it compares 
favorably with the best and in some 
respects, at least surpasses all previ- 
ous state meetings. 

The weather was never better. The 
meeting place, never so good. That 
auditorium—spacious as a stadium, 
airy as out-of-doors, acoustically per- 
fect, comfortable as a home and beau- 
tiful as a summer day—is a joy for- 
ever. To see this and the numerous 
other publicly constructed improve- 
ments such as roads, bridges, post of- 
fices, and schoo] houses and to realize 
that most of them have come as a re- 
sult of the depression makes one 
realize the truth of the line from the 
old hymn 
‘‘Afflictions, though they seem severe 
are oft in mercy sent’’. 

While there are people so con- 
structed that the cost of these things 
worry them to the point of punish- 
ment, teachers are generally analytic 
enough to know that for the most part 
they represent the work of men who 
otherwise would have been idle, and 
material which otherwise would still 
be lying as clay or lime or stone or 
ore, useless in the silence of the hills. 
Teachers, therefore, enjoyed the au- 
ditorium doubly—for what it is and 
for what it had done for the men who 
made it. 

The program! Who can evaluate 


s 


such a one? No one took in more than 
a fraction of it. Even the five general 
programs which had no other program 
competition, were favored by a per- 
fect attendance from only a relatively 
few teachers, for there was shopping 
to be done, shows and sights to be 
seen, exhibits to be examined, and 
visits with old friends to be enjoyed, 
all of which are important convention 
attractions. Even so, we recall no con- 
vention where the general programs 
received larger or more enthusiastic 
attention. 

The big audience, as was to be ex- 
pected, was that which listened to the 
First Lady of the Land. Mrs. Roose- 
velt enjoys the honor of having been 
the second person with enough pop- 
ular appeal to fill the large auditorium 
to its capacity, the President himself 
having been the first. Auditorium of- 
ficers estimated Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
crowd at 16,000. 

The Assembly of Delegates which 
was in session for a long day Wednes- 
day transacted its business with com- 
mendable dispatch and made some 
fundamental changes in the Associa- 
tion’s Constitution and By-laws. Even 
the hot debates were productive of 
little un-dignified acrimony and only 
in spots were there evidences of action 
based on the prejudices of person- 
alities rather than on a calm con- 
sideration of the merits of the proposi- 
tions involved. It closed its delibera- 
tions at about nine o’clock in the eve- 
ning with ‘‘peace and harmony pre- 
vailing’’. 
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Victory For No. 3 


MENDMENT NO. 3, the Teacher Re- 
FS esemamsan Amendment was approved by 

the voters of Missouri in the election 
on November 4th by a vote of 659,034 for 
to 515,046 against, a favorable majority 
of 143,988. 


The Committee in charge of this Amend- 
ment headed by Miss Genevieve Turk of 
Kansas City and composed of thirty-five 
other leaders throughout the State is to be 
congratulated on the good work it has done 
throughout the campaign which began early 
last spring with the circulation of the in- 
itiative petitions for the election and which 
continued unabated until the close of the 
polls on election day. 

To Miss Turk in particular are congratu- 
lations and thanks due, for upon her fell 
the arduous task of leadership, the re- 
sponsibility of the large planning, and the 
general direction of the campaign. For 
many years Miss Turk has lead Missouri 
thought in the matter of Teacher Retire- 
ment. She has worked incessantly and con- 
sistently for this cause, even when many 
of the leaders in Association affairs were 
none too enthusiastic in their support of it. 
The success of this necessary first step 
We owe in a very real way to her; and its 
success, no doubt, gives to her a feeling of 
personal gratification. 

The Association is indebted to the Mis- 
souri Congress of Parents and Teachers for 
consistent and widespread support the 
Amendment received from them, particu- 
larly to Mrs. P. H. Crane, Legislative Chair- 
man. She gave much of her time to the 
campaign in very effective work. 

What the future holds for teacher retire- 
ment in Missouri of course is conjectural. 
The passing of a law providing for retire- 
ment is in the hands of the General As- 
sembly. A committee for drafting a tenta- 


Es 





Miss Genevieve Turk, Principal Scarritt School, 
Kansas City, Chairman of Retirement 
Fund Committee. 


tive bill has been appointed by the Exec- 
utive Committee and Miss Turk is named 
chairman of this committee. A Research 
Committee is working diligently collect- 
ing and compiling essential data to be 
used as the basis of the proposed law. 

There remains much work to be done in 
determining the fundamental details of the 
prospective bill. The committee is collect- 
ing the information that will give a true 
picture of the experience with teacher re- 
tirement in those states now operating it 
most successfully, and it is also compiling 
data on the 25,000 teachers of Missouri in 
order to know concretely and in its essen- 
tial detail what the problem is in Mis- 
souri. 


In the meantime each teacher should see 
and have her friends to see her representa- 
tive and senator in order to insure a friend- 
ly attitude in the Legislature toward the 
bill. 
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Credit Unions 


B. F. Hillebrandt, Managing Director of Missouri Mutual Credit League. 


URING the last few months the teach- 

ers in Missouri have become very in- 

terested in credit unions. This is due 
to a large extent to the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Association con- 
cerning the value of the credit union to 
the teachers. The report, made after a 
very careful investigation, indicated that 
the savings of teachers in the groups 
where this plan is in operation are in- 
creasing very rapidly. Also that the 
teachers are making use of the money thus 
accumulated, to assist them at the times 
when additional funds are needed. 


There were twelve of the teachers credit 
unions operating at the first of December 
with several more ready to complete their 
organization. The largest of these is the 
Kansas City Teachers Credit Union in 
which the members have already accumu- 
lated over $200,000 and are increasing this 
amount each month. One of the smaller 
ones is located at Carthage. While the 
total amount put into this credit union is 
much smaller, the value of the service to 
the individual teacher is as great as in the 
larger group. This is due to the fact that 
each credit union is a separate corporation 
and therefore the members can make it op- 
erate in the way which will be most con- 
venient for themselves. For example, in 
one of the credit unions no payments on 
either the principal of loans or interest are 
necessary during the summer vacation, al- 
though savings can be paid in if desired. 


Most of the teachers wish to save a part 
of their salary, provided they can put their 
money in a place where it is.safe, where 
they will receive a fair return from it, and 
Where they can get it when they need it. 
A credit union provides all of these. First, 
it is safe, for every credit union is under 
the supervision of the Security Department 
of the State and is examined from time to 
time by that department. Then the law 
provides various safeguards, including a 
provision that the treasurer shall be bonded, 
80 that there has never been an involuntary 
liquidation among credit unions. Second, 
as a credit union is always operated at a 


minimum cost, the interest collected from 
the loans is sufficient, not only to pay ex- 
penses but to give fair dividends to those 
who have made savings. Many credit 
unions pay five or six per cent a year to 
the members on the amount saved. Third, 
money saved in a credit union may be with- 
drawn when needed by the member. Then 
too, the money saved may always be used 
as collateral for a loan. Thus a credit 
union provides the three essentials of a 
financial institution for teachers. In ad- 
dition it permits a teacher to build up 
credit so that when more money is needed 
than the individual has on hand, it may 
be obtained from the credit union and re- 
paid on terms that are determined by the 
ability of the member to pay. Also, the 
one who saves is assisting the fellow teach- 
er who needs to borrow while at the same 
time the saver receives a fair dividend on 
his money. 

There are now over 275 credit unions 
operating in Missouri, in almost every kind 
of group. Besides the teachers, there are 
parish groups, community credit unions, 
and many organized in every type of busi- 
ness. Many have proven their worth among 
the employees of shoe factories, of public 
utilities, of railroads, of the post office de- 
partment, of retail stores and of wholesale 
houses. The fact that they have been or- 
ganized in so many different types of 
groups, indicates that the principles are 
right, and that the members of any group 
may organize, thereby providing them- 
selves with a place where they may save 
and borrow. 

The credit union plan was brought to this 
country and first put into operation under 
the guidance of Edward A. Filene of 
Boston. It proved so successful that 
Roy F. Bergengren became interested and 
these two men have been almost entirely 
responsible for having made this great in- 
strument for financial betterment available 
to the people of the United States. There 
are credit unions operating in every state 
as well as in Hawaii and to the 5,800 now 
operating, there are 150 new ones added 
each month. 
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In nearly every state, the credit unions 
have formed a league which has for its pur- 
pose, the carrying out of those things which 
are for the good of the members of all 
credit unions. In addition the leagues take 
an active part in organizing new credit 
unions. The Missouri Mutual Credit 
League is bringing the plan to the atten- 
tion of groups of all kinds and where a 
group wishes to do so, assists them. in or- 
ganizing and putting the credit union into 
operation. In order that this service may 
be available for all the League makes no 
charge for its work. 

Credit unions are always organized in 
groups where the members are more or less 
acquainted with each other. In order to 
provide the services of the credit union to 
all teachers, the Executive Committee of the 
Association has recommended that a credit 
union be organized at each of the Teach- 
ers Colleges, the membership of which will 
include all teachers in the district. Two of 
these are in operation, one at Maryville 
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and the other at Kirksville. The Committee 
also recommended that where there were 
sufficient teachers within a smaller district, 
that those teachers organize one for their 
own group. One such that has been re- 
cently organized largely through the work 
of Prof. J. E. Wrench, is the Boone County 
Teachers Credit Union. 


If any group of teachers wishes to have 
the credit union principle explained to them, 
they should contact the office of the Associ- 
ation or the League office in the Power and 
Light Building in Kansas City. The Mis- 
souri state law is so written that the or- 
ganization of new credit unions is very 
easily done and the standard forms provide 
a bookkeeping system that can easily be 
kept by any one. 


It is the hope of those who are acquainted 
with the value of the credit union that 
every teacher in Missouri will find himself 
able to be a credit union member before 
the end of the present school year. 


The Office of County Superintendent of 


Schools* 


3y T. E. Vaughan, Asst. Sec. M.S. T. A. 


ESPITE the fact that the office of 

county superintendent of schools has 

been a feature of the public school sys- 
tem of Missouri for more than a quarter of 
a century, its exact status is still some- 
what in doubt, its handicaps are greater 
than ever before, and its prestige is less 
than its importance would justify. Incum- 
bents of the office recently have been 
called upon to return money paid to them 
and received by them as their legal due, 
are still uncertain as to what their legal 
salary status is, and have been forced to 
accept reductions in already inadequate 
allowances for traveling expenses and 
clerical help. 

When the act creating the office of coun- 
ty superintendent was passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1909, the late Howard A. 
Gass, then State Superintendent of Pub- 





lic Schools, hailed it as “the most valuable 
school legislation in a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and the most far reaching in its 
effects upon our schools of the future.” 
The opinion expressed by Mr. Gass was 
shared by other school men who for more 
than thirty years had worked for the pass- 
age of such an act. 

The leading educators of that day 
doubtless expected the county superin- 
tendency to become the most attractive 
educational position in each county, and 
the one that would exert the greatest in- 
fluence and command the greatest pres- 
tige. Time, however, has dealt otherwise 
with the office. The high school move- 
ment during the last twenty-five years has 
centered educational development largely 
in the cities and smaller towns, with the 
result that in almost every county some 


*This is a continuation of a Committee Report. See page 249, Sept., page 299, Oct., 


and page 368, Nov., School and Community. 
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city or small town superintendency has 
eclipsed the office of county superintend- 
ent. 

The reasons for the failure of the coun- 
ty superintendency to assume the promi- 
nence it was expected to assume lie large- 
ly in the legal provisions for the office. 
The requirement that the office be filled by 
popular choice from candidates who are 
residents of the county; the fact that the 
salary is fixed by law, and hence not 
susceptible to such change as conditions 
may demand; and the meager allowance 
for traveling expenses and clerical help, 
all have tended to render the office less 
attractive than city and town superintend- 
encies, to handicap the incumbents in the 
performance of their recognized duties, 
and hence to forestall the prestige the 
office might otherwise have acquired. 
Furthermore, recent legislative efforts to 
adjust the salary schedule and the basis 
in which it rests, together with a court 
decision affecting the salary schedule and 
a ruling of the attorney general relative 
to the allowance for traveling expenses 
and clerical help, have brought doubt as 
to what the legal status of the office ac- 
tually is. 

Some of the legal provisions that oper- 
ate as handicaps to the office are so deeply 
rooted in eustom as to make their change 
extremely difficult. The office of county 
superintendent of schools was first cre- 
ated by the General Assembly during the 
1865-66 session, and the act provided for 
the popular election of the incumbents. 
The office of county school commissioner 
was substituted for that of county super- 
intendent in 1872, but the popular elec- 
tion feature of the original law was re- 
tained. Consequently, when the office of 
county superintendent was again created 
In 1909, the weight of more-than forty 
years of custom was thrown on the side 
of popular election, and the extension of 
that custom through another twenty-seven 
years has not lessened its influence. The 
fixed salary plan of remuneration, evident- 
ly suggested by the practice in connection 
with other elective county offices, is as 
deeply rooted in custom as the popular 
election feature. 

While it is difficult it is not impossible 
to break a long established custom. Hence, 
the hope that the office of county superin- 


tendent of schools ultimately will rise to 
the level of its importance need not be 
abandoned. The struggle to make the office 
what it ought to be may be difficult and 
protracted, but victory will justify the 
effort. There are handicaps to the office, 
however, that are not rooted in long es- 
tablished custom, and immediate effort 
should be directed towards their removal. 
The uncertainty as regards salary, the 
inadequacy of the expense allowance, the 
responsibility of the office in connection 
with the certification of teachers, and pos- 
sibly the qualifications required for hold- 
ing the office, are matters that should re- 
ceive immediate attention. 

As a basis for judgment as to what 
problems connected with the office of 
county superintendent are most pressing, 
such information as seemed pertinent was 
sought, partly from county superintend- 
ents through the instrumentality of a 
questionnaire, and partly from other re- 
liable sources. The results of that search 
for information are presented in what fol- 
lows. 

Annual Salaries of County and City 

Superintendents 

Evidence at hand indicates that county 
superintendents are being paid in accord- 
ance with two different salary laws, and 
the salaries of city and town superin- 
tendents vary from year to year. Never- 
theless, for the purpose of comparison, 
Table 1 presents the annual salaries of 
county superintendents as set forth in the 
last salary law passed by the General As- 
semly, and the annual salaries of the high- 
est paid city and town superintendents in 
the several counties for the school year 
1934-35, excluding the salaries paid the 
superintendents of Kansas City and St. 
Joseph. 

Table 23 shows a marked tendency for 
the salaries of city and town superintend- 
ents to exceed the salaries of county su- 
perintendents. The average of the sal- 
aries provided for county superintendents 
is $1690, while the average of the salaries 
paid the 114 city and town superintendents 
for the school year 1934-35 was $2205. 
The difference is $515. In only 21 coun- 
ties did the salary of the county superin- 
tendent exceed the highest salary paid a 
city or town superintendent for the school 
year 1934-35, when the salaries of city 
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and town superintendents were at almost 
the lowest level of the depression period. 
Had the comparison been made for the 
school year 1930-31, in only two counties 
would the salary of the county superin- 
tendent have exceeded the salary of the 
highest paid city or town superintendent. 

Traveling Expenses and Clerical Help 

Table 24 shows the effect of a recent rul- 
ing of the attorney general on the allow- 
ance to county superintendents for travel- 
ing expenses and clerical help, as reported 
by the county superintendents of ten coun- 
ties. 

Section 9467, R. S. 1939, provides that 
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the county superintendent of schools shall 
be allowed out of the county treasury not 
to exceed twenty-five per cent of his an- 
nual salary for traveling expenses and 
clerical assistance, such allowance not to 
exceed three dollars annually for each 
teacher under his jurisdiction. A recent 
ruling of the attorney general removes 
from the jurisdiction of the county super- 
intendent all teachers in school systems 
where the local superintendent devotes at 
least half of his time to the work of su- 
pervision. Theoretically, this ruling re- 
moves from the jurisdiction of the county 
superintendent all teachers employed in 





TABLE 23 
Annual Salaries of County Superintendents 
And of the Highest Paid City Superintendent in Each County 
for the School Year 1934-35 

















No. of County Annual No. of City Annual 
Superintendents Salary Superintendents Salary _ 
“* ateae 3 Less than $1050 
4 $1050 4 $1050 to 1199 
11 1200 3 1200 to 1349 
17 1350 23 1350 to 1599 
26 1600 16 1600 to 1799 
32 1800 14 1800 to 1999 
18 2000 6 2000 to 2099 
1 2100 5 2100 to 2249 
4 2250 39 2250 to 6000 
1 6000 1 More than 6000 
114 Average $1690 114 Average $2205 
TABLE 24 


Effect of a Recent Ruling of the Attorney General on the Allowance to County 
Superintendents for Traveling Expenses and Clerical Help 











Selected Allowance Before and After the Ruling Percentage 
Counties Before After Reduction 
Audrain $336 $246 27% 
Boone 500 411 18 
Camden 396 252 36 
Jefferson 500 282 44 
Lewis 384 150 61 
Marion 500 204 59 
Miller 390 280 28 

New Madrid 500 150 70 
Pettis 500 387 23 
Schuyler 261 162 38 

TABLE 25 


Allowance to 58 County Superintendents During the Last School Year for 
Traveling Expenses and Clerical Help 





Number of Counties 


Amounts Allowed 





1 $100 - $149 
5 150- 199 
5 200- 249 
7 250- 299 
11 300- 349 
5 350- 399 
9 400- 449 
9 450- 499 
2 500- 549 
54 Average $336 
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districts that maintain first-class high 
schools, since one requirement for a first- 
class high school is that the local super- 
intendent shall devote at least half of his 
time to the work of supervision. The 
actual effect of the ruling has been to re- 
duce materially the expense allowance of 
county superintendents in many counties, 
only ten of which are listed in Table 24. 
In response to a request for information 
on the subject, 54 county superintendents 
gave the amounts allowed them for travel- 
ing expenses and clerical help during the 
last school year. Table 25 shows in 
bracket form the amounts they received. 
of those estimates are shown in Table 26. 
The legal milage allowance to county 
superintendents for travel is four cents. 
Hence, the average amount due the 58 
county superintendents who gave esti- 
mates of the number of miles traveled 
by them during a school year was almost 
$400, or more than $60 in excess of the 
average amount received by them for both 
traveling expenses and clerical help. 
Fifty-eight county superintendents also 
answered inquiries relative to the number 
Table 25 shows that the average allow- 
ance to 54 county superintendents for 
traveling expenses and clerical help for 
an entire school year was only $336. It 
is likely that the average for the entire 
state is approximately that amount. 
Fifty-eight county superintendents fur- 
nished estimates of the total number of 
miles traveled by them during the last 
school year in the performance of dif- 
ferent types of official duty. The averages 
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of weeks they had regular clerical help 
during the last school year. A summary 
of their replies is given in Table 27. 

The surprising thing about Table 27 is 
not that 35 of the 58 superintendents re- 
porting had no regular clerical help dur- 
ing the year, but that 23 of them did have 
such help, and that two of them had help 
for the entire year. The superintendents 
reporting full-time helpers did not ex- 
plain the arrangements that made the help 
possible. 

The data presented in tables 24-27 show 
conclusively that the present allowance to 
county superintendents for traveling ex- 
penses and clerical help is decidedly in- 
adequate for the two purposes. If the 
minimum allowance for traveling expense 
alone were one-fourth of the annual sal- 
ary of the county superintendent, the 
average allowance for that purpose would 
be $422.50, which apparently would be 
adequate on the basis of a four-cent mile- 
age allowance, but slightly inadequate on 
the basis of a five-cent mileage allowance. 
The four-cent basis was established be- 
fore automobiles came into general use. 
Under present conditions, it would seem 
that an allowance of five cents per mile 
would be justified. 

No one familiar with the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the office of county super- 
tendent of schools would question the wis- 
dom of making a full-time secretary one 
of its adjuncts. A county superintend- 
ent who must spend a considerable part 
of his time in operating a typewriter, run- 
ning a mimeograph, and looking up data 


TABLE 26 
Average Number of Miles Traveled During a School Year by 54 County 
Superintendents in the Performance of Official Duties 





Type of Official Duty 


Average Number of Miles Traveled 





Visiting Schools : 
Acting as Attendance Officer 
Performing Other Official Duties 


All types of Official Duty 


6,839 
600 
2,528 


9,967 





TABLE 27 
Number of Weeks 58 County Superintendents Had Regular Clerical Help 
During a School Year 





Number of Counties 


Number of Weeks 





35 
10 
3 


5 
3 
2 


0 
1- 8 
9-16 
17-24 
25 - 32 

52 
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for reports cannot render the best type 
of educational service. Such work is 
necessary in connection with the duties 
of the office, but it can be done more ex- 
peditiously and more economically by a 
trained stenographer than by the county 
superintendent himself. The welfare of 
the schools under his supervision demands 
that the major part of the county super- 
intendent’s time be spent in handling ad- 
ministrative and supervisory problems. 
If the counties are not financially able to 
provide clerical help for county superin- 
tendents, then it should be provided by the 
State. The suggestion has been made that 
the law governing the apportionment of 
state school moneys be amended so as to 
provide for the apportionment to each 
county treasury of an amount equivalent 
to the minimum guarantee for an elemen- 
tary teaching unit, the proceeds of such 
apportionment to be used in providing 
clerical help for the county superintend- 
ent of schools. The suggestion seems 
worthy of careful consideration. 


Means of Raising the Office of County 
Superintendent to a Higher Level 
of Efficiency and Prestige 


In an effort to get the views of .county 
superintendents themselves relative to 
means that might be employed to lift the 
office to a higher level of efficiency and 
prestige, all county superintendents in 
the State were asked to rank by means 
of the numerals 1, 2, 3, etc., seven sug- 
gested means of accomplishing that pur- 
pose, and such other means as they had 
in mind. Only sixty county superintend- 
ents responded to the request, and ten 
of the sixty merely checked the items 
they favored without attempting to rank 
them. Four suggested other means; name- 
ly, (1) a uniform system of child account- 
ing, (2) either five or seven members of 
school boards in districts that now have 
six board members, (3) the clarification of 
existing laws applicable to the office of 
county superintendent, and (4) provision 
for more office equipment for the county 
superintendent. Table 28 shows how the 
county superintendents ranked the vari- 
ous suggestions. 

As an illustration of the proper method 
of reading Table 28, attention is called to 
the ranking of the suggestion that higher 
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qualifications for the incumbents would 
be one means of raising the office of coun- 
ty superintendent to a higher level of ef- 
ficiency and prestige. The table shows 
that 46 superintendents ranked that item, 
of whom 13 gave it first place, 9 gave it 
second place, 12 gave it third place, 5 gave 
it fourth place, and 7 gave it some place 
lower than fourth. The table shows also 
that on the basis of the averages of the 
rankings of all items, higher qualifications 
came first. 

It will be noted from Table 28 that 34 
of the county superintendents who ranked 
the items in the table thought they should 
have more authority than they now have. 
They also specified the types of authority 
they desired. More than twenty different 
types of authority were listed, but most 
of them were mentioned by only one su- 
perintendent. There are two types of au- 
thority, however, that several county su- 
perintendents think they should have. 
Twenty of the superintendents reporting 
think they should have some authority in 
connection with the selection and place- 
ment of teachers, and sixteen of them 
think they should have some control over 
the expenditure of district money for pur- 
poses other than teachers’ salaries. A 
few suggested that the county superin- 
tendent should be authorized to set the 
opening date for all schools under his 
supervision. 

County superintendents would be glad 
to be deprived of two types of authori- 
ty they now have. They dislike be- 
ing required to serve as_ attendance 
officers and to cast the deciding vote 
when six-director school boards are tied 
on a proposition. The Attorney Gen- 
eral of Missouri recently ruled that 
county superintendents have no jurisdic- 
tion in districts where the local superin- 
tendent devotes at least half of his time 
to the work of supervision. According 
to the Attorney General’s ruling the teach- 
ers in such districts cannot be counted 
in determining the county superintend- 
ent’s allowance for traveling expenses and 
clerical help, yet they are tle districts 
in which he most frequently is asked to 
exercise his authority as attendance officer 
and to cast the deciding vote for school 
boards. This state of affairs is anoma- 
lous, to say the least. 
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How County Superintendents Use Their 
Time 

On the theory that some knowledge of 
the use the incumbents make of their time 
might be of value to those interested in 
improving the status of the office of coun- 
ty superintendent of schools, all persons 
holding the office in Missouri were re- 
quested to estimate the part of their total 
working time usually given to each of six 
types of activity, and also an estimate of 
the part of their office time usually given 
to each of six types of office work. Fifty- 
nine superintendents responded to the re- 
quest relative to their total time, and 
fifty-eight to the request relative to their 
office time. The averages of their re- 
sponses are presented in Table 29. 

Under the heading “Other Activities” 
in the division of their total time, county 
superintendents mentioned, among other 
things, the following: meeting school 
boards away from the office, attending 
other meetings of various kinds, helping 
to direct club work among pupils, and 
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taking children to clinics for examina- 
tion. Under the same heading of the di- 
vision of their office time they mentioned, 
among other things, these: conferring 
with parents, directing adult education 
work, visiting with friends, and listening 
to hard-luck stories. 
Views of County Superintendents Relative 
to the Certification of Teachers 
Since there has been some demand for 
a change in the law authorizing county 
superintendents to examine prospective 
teachers and grant certificates to teach, 
all county superintendents in the State 
were asked to state their recommendations 
relative to the different classes of county 
certificates. Fifty-four county superin- 
tendents responded to this request, only 
two of whom expressed themselves as be- 
ing entirely satisfied with the present 
practice. One other suggested merely 
that examinations be so conducted in all 
counties as to guarantee uniform results. 
The responses of the others are shown in 
Table 30. 


TABLE 28 


Means of Raising the Office of County 


Superintendent to a Higher Level of 


Efficiency and Prestige as Ranked by 50 County Superintendents 











Items to be Number — Giving These Rankings Average of 

Ranked Responding 2 3 4 Other Rankings 
One or More Assistant Supervisors 37 ; 11 7 8 9 5 
Additional Office Help 42 16 4 6 6 10 2 
Additional for Traveling Expenses 41 9 11 9 3 9 4 
Increase in Salary 45 11 10 11 6 7 3 
More Authority 34 4 5 2 8 15 6 
Higher Qualifications 46 13 9 12 5 7 1 
Appointment instead of Election 25 3 2 4 1 15 7 
Other Means 4 0 0 0 1 3 8 

TABLE 29 


Approximate Percentage Division of County Superintendents’ Total and Office Time 








Duties Requiring Part of Per Cent Duties Requiring Part of Per Cent 
Total Time Required Office Time Required 
Office Work 41 Conferring with Teachers 26 
Classroom Visitation ; 86 Conferring with School Officers 23 
Work as Attendance Officer 4 Making Reports Required by Law 13 


Administrative and Organization Work 9 


Furnishing Information Requested 11 





Community & Professional Leadership 7 Official Correspondence 18 

Other Activities 3 Other Activities 9 

Total Working Time 100 Total Office Time 100 
TABLE 30 


Views of County Superintendents Concerning Classes of County Certificates 











Classes of State Grade College Credit for 
County Certificates Eliminate All Papers First Issue Renewal 
Third Grade 32 5 9 13 
Second Grade 17 11 11 19 
First Grade 10 12 11 19 
Special 27 3 3 0 
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In addition to their recommendations 
concerning regular county certificates, 
several county superintendents recom- 
mended that the teacher-training certifi- 
cate issued to high school graduates be 
abolished. Some also suggested the resto- 
ration of the thirty-hour certificate form- 
erly issued by the teachers colleges. They 
would like to see some college credit re- 
quired of all teachers. 

One of the principal objections to coun- 
ty certificates, as voiced by county su- 
perintendents, is that in some counties 
certificates are easy to obtain and that 
persons who have obtained certificates in 
such counties invade other counties, un- 
derbid more competent teachers, and thus 
lower the general standard of the profes- 
sion. 


Summary 


1. Despite the fact that the office of 
county superintendent of schools has been 
a feature of the public school system of 
Missouri for more than a quarter of a 
century, its exact status is still somewhat 
in doubt, its handicaps are greater than 
ever before, and its prestige is less than 
its importance would justify. 

2. The reasons for the failure of the 
county superintendency to assume the 
prominence it once was expected to as- 
sume lie largely in the legal provisions 
for the office. 

3. The salaries of county superintend- 
ents average considerably less than the 
salaries of the highest paid city and town 
superintendents in all the counties of the 
State, and exceed the salaries of the high- 
est paid city and town superintendents in 
very few counties. 

4. The legal allowance to county su- 
perintendents for traveling expenses and 
clerical help is generally inadequate for 
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traveling expenses alone, with the result 
that most county superintendents have 
no clerical help at all. 

5. A recent ruling of the Attorney Gen- 
eral reduced the allowance to many coun- 
ty superintendents for traveling expenses 
and clerical help, leaving them in some 
instances, with considerably less than 
half of what they formerly received. 

6. As means of raising the office they 
hold to a higher level of efficiency and 
prestige, county superintendents favor es- 
pecially these three, in the order named: 
(1) higher qualifications for the office, 
(2) additional office help, (3) an increase 
in salary. 

7. Many county superintendents think 
they should have some authority in con- 
nection with the employment of teachers 
and the purchase of school equipment and 
supplies; also that they should be relieved 
of the duty to act as attendance officer, 
likewise the duty to cast the deciding vote 
when six-director boards are tied on a 
proposition. 

8. The average county superintendent 
spends approximately 40 per cent of his 
time in office work, approximately 35 per 
cent in visiting schools, and less than 10 
per cent in the field of community and 
professional leadership. 

9. Approximately half of the time the 
county superintendent spends in his of- 
fice is given to conferences with teachers 
and school district officials, approximate- 
ly one-fourth is given to making reports 
and answering requests for information, 
and approximately one-fifth is given to 
official correspondence. 

10. More than 90 per cent of the coun- 
ty superintendents who expressed their 
views on the subject are dissatisfied with 
present practices relative to the granting 
and renewing of county certificates. 
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Distinguished Service Recognized 


Honorable John R. Kirk, Honorable Wm. T. Carrington, and Miss Pauline 
Rader Honored 


UNIQUE and very pleasing feature 

of the Kansas City Convention was 

the awarding of certificates and med- 
als of distinguished honor to three Mis- 
souri teachers for outstanding services to 
the schools of Missouri. The persons to 
receive these honors were selected by the 
Executive Committee and the presentations 
were made by President W. W. Parker as 
a part of the General Program on Thurs- 
day evening in the Municipal Auditorium 
at Kansas City. 

This is a new feature of the Annual Con- 
vention, which it is thought will become 
permanent and each year someone will be 
selected by the Executive Committee to re- 
ceive this certificate and medal. 

The subjects of the awards were seated 
cn une platform. 

In making the presentations Dr. Parker 
said: 

Dr. John R. Kirk 


Your Executive Committee this year has, 
it seems to me, decided to do a very fine 
thing in the institution of annual Dis- 
tinguished Service Awards by the Associ- 
ation. I am not going to take your time 
now to elaborate the basis or the bases on 
which these awards will be made from year 
to year. I am merely going to take your 
time to present the three awards which 
your Executive Committee this year or- 
dered me to make. 

I am happy to announce that Dr. John 
R. Kirk, at the age of eighty-five years, is 
ng recipient of Certificate No. 1 and Medal 
No. 1. 

Dr. Kirk began teaching in Harrison 
County, Missouri, in 1870. For fourteen 
years he was county commissioner, teach- 
er, principal and superintendent. In 1885 
he was admitted to the Bar and practiced 
law for about a year, being city attorney at 
Bethany for a short time. He soon re- 
turned to teaching. He again ran the 
gamut of teaching positions. 

In 1894 he defeated Mr. William T. Car- 
rington for the State Superintendency of 
Schools. Since Mr. Carrington is also on 


the platform let me hasten to add that in 
1898 he defeated Mr. Kirk for the State 
Superintendency of Schools. In 1897 Dr. 
Kirk was president of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association. During the year 
1899 he was inspector of schools at the 
University of Missouri. This position he 
resigned to begin his presidency of twenty- 
six years at the Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College. In 1925 he was made 
President Emeritus and given two years in 
which to pursue graduate work. 

From his teaching he has derived much 
genuine pleasure and has been and is an 
inspiration to young people. 

For forty-seven years Dr. Kirk has been 
an active member of the National Educa- 
tion Association, has appeared on its pro- 
grams many times and has served on num- 
erous of its committees. He has addressed 
teachers’ meetings in thirty-seven states. 
He has been a permanent officer in the work 
of the Northwest Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Through 
his instrumentality Teachers College at 
Kirksville became one of the charter mem- 
bers of the American Association of Teach- 
ers’ Colleges. He served the American As- 
sociation as president. He is now attend- 
ing his fifty-first consecutive annual meet- 
ing of the Missouri State Teachers Associ- 
ation. 

Dr. Kirk, as President of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association, it is a genuine 
pleasure to me personally, and I am sure 
to the entire Association, also, to award to 
you Certificate No. 1 and to present you 
with this gold medal in token of the long 
period of service and of the distinguished 
service which you have rendered to Educa- 
tion in Missouri. 

Hon. Wm. T. Carrington 

The career of Mr. William T. Carrington, 
the recipient of the next award, strikingly 
parallels that of Dr. Kirk. He is now 
eight-two years of age. He gave forty- 
nine years of active and distinguished 
service to the schools of Missouri. He at- 
tended rural schools, a private academy, 
Westminster College, McGee College, Kirks- 
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ville Normal School and Mo. University. 
He taught for five years in rural schools, 
nearly a year in village schools, was city 
superintendent four years, principal of the 
Springfield High School nine years, in the 
office of the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools for twelve years, and was for 
twelve years president of Southwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers College at Spring- 
field. For two years he was Director of 
Vocational Education in Missouri. 

In 1883 Mr. Carrington started the Mis- 
souri School Journal and was its editor for 
five years. In 1888 he was President of 
the Missouri State Teachers Association. 
Mr. Carrington was, first a teacher, second 
a planner for general educational welfare, 
third an executive. He has touched every 
phase of education but says he has derived 
the greatest pleasure from his teaching, his 
personal touch with student life. 

It is a genuine pleasure, Mr. Carrington, 
an honor to me personally to be spokesman 
at this time of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association in honoring you with this 
Distinguished Service Award. It is my 
pleasure to bestow upon you Certificate No. 
2 and award this medal to you. 

Miss Pauline Rader 

The next award is made on a basis very 
different from that of the two just pre- 
sented. It goes to a young woman, Miss 
Pauline Rader, a teacher in Kilburn School 


District No. 88 in Webster County. By her 
presence of mind she saved the lives of her 
sixteen pupils when a tornado struck her 
community on March 23, 1936, a tornado 
which took the lives of four persons. 

After watching the clouds for several 
minutes, just as the tornado was about to 
strike the school building, she urged her 
pupils, the oldest of whom was only twelve 
years old, to run out into the school yard 
and lie flat on the ground, faces down. They 
obeyed orders. She followed and obeyed 
her own order. Seconds only elapsed be- 
fore the storm with indescribable fury 
picked the school building up and flung it 
to the ground about twenty yards away, 
shattering it into shreds. Every piece of 
equipment in the building was broken into 
small bits. The essential facts of the story 
have been verified by County Superintend- 
ent Perry J. Shook, by Mr. Herman Vestal, 
School Director, by Rev. Walter Cook, by 
two local newspapers and by the metropol- 
itan press. 

Miss Rader, you are credited by the 
people of your community with having 
saved the lives of sixteen pupils. The par- 
ents of your pupils will always be grateful 
to you. Under stress you acted wisely and 
well. For your heroic action and energy 
when the lives of the children were at stake, 
the Missouri State Teachers Association 
presents you with this Distinguished Serv- 
ice Certificate and with this medal. 








THE LABORATORY RATTLESNAKE 


I’m an unlucky rattlesnake coiled in a jar 
Afloat in the spirit of rye, 

The gods only know how I got into this, 
How long I shall pickle and why. 


Time was I was happy with lovable friends, 
A family numbering three, 

A prairie dog partner who furnished the home, 
A dear little screech-owl, and me. 


With them I had led a respectable life 
And never had dreamed I should fall 

To the level of creatures who go on all twos, 
And live in a case on the wall. 


Now the grey little owl and the prairie dog, too 
Are standing so still on a rack, 

I wonder if they can be dreaming of home 
And if we shall ever get back. 


—C. H. N. 
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A Bird’s-eye View of Education 


By Ada Boyer. 
A JOYFUL HABIT OF SUCCESS 


VERYTIME I attend a teachers’ associ- 

tion, inspiration fairly overwhelms me; 

but when I return to find Johnny still 
sniffs, Susie never finds her belongings, and 
the Jones kid always gets his feelings hurt, 
I think how much more comfortable the 
big, broad view of education must be than 
the smidgening little bit I get each day. 
Now and then, I go off on a “What’s wrong 
with education” line, making grand proph- 
ecies concerning future improvements, and 
sighing for the mentality of a genius that 
I may clear away all teaching worries; but 
Fate, catching me, promptly reminds me 
that mine is the bird’s-eye view and that 
Iam poaching on Ph. D. territory. Phooey 
from me to the Ph. D.’s; they get over the 
line often enough! 

But since inspirations cannot last for- 
ever, back we come to work out petty prob- 
lems that are rightly our own. Some Ph. 
D.’s never had to locate three lost boxes of 
colors, open a door to begging visitors, give 
Jim a cloth for a bloody nose, tell Nan she 
simply must go to work (all else failing), 
and stop to congratulate Sammy upon the 
new twins, which, if like Sammy, are a sad 
mistake. At such times, there seems noth- 
ing a first grader cannot do to a work- 
book, particularly after instructions have 
been painfully careful. As for those mis- 
takes some researcher has found could be 
made in long division, every single one 
Seems to crop out at once. That’s that for 
the bird’s-eye view! 

So what? Nothing helps quite so much 
as praise! Even in the most trying situa- 
tion, honest praise helps more than any 
other single factor. No matter whether it 
is in grading, in school work, or in daily 
happenings of the schoolroom, praise is the 
social lubricant which keeps the wheels 
running smoothly. 

Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs of Missouri U. 
coined that pat little phrase: “Give pupils 
a joyful habit of success rather than a 
dismal habit of failure.” That, I interpret, 
means finding something in which he can 
Succeed and then letting him know he has 
succeeded. This marking mistakes is bad 


for both teacher and pupils: it sets us look- 
ing for mistakes and shortcomings, but 
since it must be done, every teacher can 
train himself another way: LOOK FOR 
GOOD WORK. 

When I consider the generously red-pen- 
ciled English papers I have received and 
think that few, if any, of my English in- 
structors have endorsed prefectly respect- 
able writer’s checks, the inadequacy of 
grading is obvious. What is there in my 
English papers that an editor can consider 
and a teacher fail to see? The teachers 
trained themselves to hunt for mistakes: 
a comma, a capital, wrong phrasing, and 
poor paragraphing; but the editor has had 
to make it his business to find the good in 
manuscripts. Therefore, since I needed 
the training in form that teachers gave 
me, I must give the same to my pupils; but 
since I also needed to know that writing 
could be successful and pleasurable, I must 
also give honest praise. 

Every pupil needs praise. Bee writes a 
story all errors, but the story is good. Mary 
writes a perfect paper which isn’t worth 
a hoot as a story. Both should know the 
good points of that papers. Jim cannot 
work arithmetic well, but his papers are 
models of neatness. Jim should know that 
many places are open to the man who is 
painfully careful. Jack should not go to 
high school: he hates books, attends school 
under protest, and dismisses all thoughts 
of it when four o’clock comes; but watch 
him tear the family car to pieces and as- 
semble it deftly! He makes me dream of 
the time when every school will have a car- 
shop! 

Down deep in every youngster is an in- 
terest—something he can do well. Part of 
the duty of the teacher is to find that in- 
terest, feed it, praise him for it, set him 
apart, give him some measure of success! 
Many girls who make low grades are ideal 
housekeepers; and it is as much the teach- 
er’s business to know that as to know that 
Sally cannot remember seven times eight. 

That many otherwise unnoticed children 
sing extremely well is the greatest argu- 
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ment for the simple songs we have in school 
today. When the child who can do nothing 
else well can stand in front of the room and 
sing “Piggy-Wig and Piggy-Wee” with 
sureness, she has accomplished something 
—has begun the “joyful habit of success.” 
These little first graders who cannot read 
can sing; and if permitted to sing alone, 
they learn to do it as naturally as they 
read alone. For many, it is the only touch 
of success in those early weeks of school. 


This praising goes beyond the grades 
too. No person should be an instructor who 
cannot find something good to say of work 
he must criticize. Once I forgot a college 
English assignment until the last minute. 
It was a letter to be written. There on 
my desk lay a letter to the sailor brother 
in the Philippines. I snatched it, wrote 
the necessary label and turned it in. The 
comment scribbled at the top was: “This is 
not the kind of letter anyone would write.” 
I added “Says who?” and a postscript and 
sent the letter. Brother’s answer was as 
full of constructive criticism as the in- 
structor’s had been: “Gee whiz! She ought 
to see some you’ve sent!” 


About the time I was twelve and in the 
sixth grade, we had to write stories. The 
regular teacher was gone one day, and a 
substitute managed to flatten each one of 
us in turn until she reached me. She with- 
ered me with: “Which one in your family 
wrote this?” Now, personally, I think com- 
mon sense would tell a teacher that in a 
class of thirty, one is going to write for 
the fun of it, no matter what the quality 
might be. The teacher who cannot find 
that one, lend him some encouragement, 
paint a future for him, and send him on- 
ward has no right to be teaching. If there 
is honest doubt about his work, naturally 
stories can be written in class. It is only 
a very stupid person who cannot find some- 
thing good to say, even if mistakes are 
many and doubt points sternly to some 
youngster who, after all, could have writ- 
ten the paper. 


Down at Cape Girardeau there are sev- 
eral instructors whose friendship we value; 
but one always makes us feel our visit is 
incomplete unless we have said “Hello” to 
him. One of his pupils said of him, “He 
uses his Christianity in the classroom.” He 
was working in the manual training de- 
partment one day and a saw ripped into 


his wrist. Short of being close kin, no 
group of young people could have felt so 
miserable over an accident. Of course, we 
have forgotten most of what he taught us, 
although he is an excellent instructor; but 
I like best to remember the genial gentle- 
man who uses his Christianity in the class- 
room. Most instructors would be fairly 
good if they could just use good manners 
in the classroom. 

The most discouraged group of teachers 
(student-teachers) ever seen was a group 
of women working under a supervisor who 
never, by any chance, found anything good 
to say of or about the work of her teach- 
ers. She hovered in the classroom, watch- 
ing her chance to pounce—to put the teach- 
ers in the wrong before the pupils. She 
told each one privately how poor her work 
was; but the women, pupil-like, compared 
notes and found each one was being made 
believe her work the poorest. Now, teach- 
ing at its best, takes all the courage, pa- 
tience and knowledge a person has; and 
to work under such supervision wrecks a 
teacher’s morale to such extent that the 
condition is nothing short of damnable. 
Even the best workers cannot carry on 
under such a condition. 

Fortunately, her kind are few. Not long 
ago a county superintendent walked into 
a schoolroom which was a disappointment 
to him. The visit, however, was as much 
a test of his work as the teacher’s. He 
made some helpful criticism and _ then 
said, “But they are doing good work!” He 
has trained himself to find something good 
in each schoolroom he visits; and, not only 
to find it, but to tell the teacher. 

Supervisors and superintendents who 
can thus build a bulwark of confidence for 
their teachers are invaluable. Some, la- 
mentably, realize their power to make or 
break a teacher and proceed with fanat- 
ical fault-finding to break her. Supervisors 
over student-teachers hold the power of 
grades—and that, plus fault-finding, is 
guaranteed to remove anyone’s teaching 
talent. Not only do pupils need the “joy- 
ful habit” but teachers as well! 

But, understand this, I do not mean all 
criticism is wrong. Adverse criticism is, 
to any thinking person, the very corner- 
stone of success. Anyone who can’t take it 
is unable to think straight. Superintend- 
ents, especially, should value highly the 
teacher who can question a decision now 
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and then! The thinking teacher who is 
successful bows to the will of the superior, 
and then goes back to her work very much 
discouraged to think that she knew better 
but had to follow instructions of one less 
fitted than she to make the decision. Any 
teacher in her own schoolroom can see the 
necessity of certain things that are invisible 
to the eyes of a casual visitor. If she can- 
not, then she does not merit the place. 

No teacher, however, wants to be left 
severely alone to work out all her “prob- 
lems.” Co-operation means working to- 
gether; it does not mean, as occasionally 
some would have you believe, my bowing 
blindly to the dictation of my superin- 
tendent. Nor does he expect or exact this 
of us. Co-operation means that we try to 
help each other with the aim in view of 
making our part of the work acceptable. 
Part of that task is his; part of it is mine. 
For each of us to acquire the “joyful habit” 
is necessary if our work is to be the best. 

Deaths are often tragic merely from 
the fact that practically all the good things 
a person does have to be said to his un- 
grateful corpse. Just last week we sent a 
wreath for one of our schoolmates. Easy 
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then to think of her good points; but we 
had a clear conscience because, from the 
first to the last student, all had appreci- 
ated Dorothy and had made her feel we 
wanted her in school. That wreath of 
roses was the most sincere tribute a school 
ever sent. But what of the many to whom 
such honest tribute could not be paid be- 
cause we have been so busy teaching we 
have failed to learn of their interests, 
their troubles, their tiny successes! 


“Nothing succeeds like success,” and once 
get a youngster or adult either, to feeling 
you know he can go places and he is going. 
Half the world’s work is done to win 
praise! Friends keep pushing one along 
—keep telling what can be done! Even a 
bit of success paves the way to more in- 
terest and greater success. It pays to be 
almost radically lavish with praise all along 
from kindergarten to the Ph. D.’s. (Bless 
"em, they take to praise like kids to ice- 
cream.) 


Miss Dobbs is right: Teachers should 
“Give their pupils the joyful habit of suc- 
cess, rather than the dismal habit of fail- 
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CHEWING GUM 


Chewing gum benefits teeth by help- 


ing to exercise them and by helping 













to keep them “spick-and-span”. 






Hence there is a reason, a time and 






place for the sometimes discouraged 
enjoyment of Chewing Gum. 
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. . » Chicago’s President presents the case 
for the classics. 

WHAT IS A GENERAL EDUCATION? 
President Robert M. Hutchins, University 
of Chicago 
Condensed from Harper’s Magazine, 
November, 1936 

The public junior college, embracing the 
last two years of high school and the first 
two years of college, is destined to become 
the characteristic educational institution of 
the United States. Its four-year program 
should represent a good general education. 

This general education should be for 
everybody, whether he goes on to the uni- 
versity or not. It will be useful to him, 
but not in the sense that it will assist him 
to make money or get ahead. It will have 
a deeper utility: it will cultivate the intel- 
lectual virtues—the habits resulting from 
the training of the intellectual powers. 

The curriculum should consist of the per- 
manent studies, not of current events. The 
permanent studies are in the first place the 
classics, those books that are contempo- 
rary in every age. The great books of the 
Western world cover every department of 
knowledge. How can we call a man edu- 
cated who has never read any of them? 
The study of the classics will develop habits 
of reading, and standards of taste and crit- 
icism that will enable the adult, after his 
formal education is over, to think and act 
intelligently about the thought and move- 
ments of contemporary life. They exist to- 
day in excellent translations. 

Only through grammatical study can 
written works be understood. Grammar 
disciplines the mind and develops the log- 
ical faculty. It has a place in general edu- 
cation in connection with the classics and 
independently of them. 

To grammar must be added rhetoric and 
logic, or the rules of writing, speaking, and 
reasoning. The classics provide models of 
excellence; grammar, rhetoric, and logic are 
means of determining how excellence is 
achieved. 


Mathematics must be studied because it 
exemplifies reasoning in its clearest and 
most precise form. Correctness in think- 
ing may be more directly and impressively 
taught through mathematics than in any 
other way. 

The needs of general education are satis- 
fied by this curriculum. One objection may 
be that students will not like it, but that 
is irrelevant. But even if it were relevant, 
it is not true. The proposed curriculum is 
coherent and comprehensible, and students 
will respond to it if the teachers give them 
a chance. 





..- An experimental college takes stock 
of itself. 
THE ANTIOCH EXPERIMENT 
C. A. Hollatz 
Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine, 
November, 1936 

When Antioch College was reorganized 
fifteen years ago under the direction of 
Arthur E. Morgan, a number of diverse 
ideas were gathered into a whole: the co- 
operative plan of work and study, survey 
courses, comprehensive examinations, self- 
directed study, intramural athletics replac- 
ing varsity, the honor system, and a close- 
ly knit community social life. The ques- 
tion that arises today is, How has the An- 
tioch plan stood the test during the years 
of its operation? 

The cooperative plan of work and study, 
the most outstanding feature of the pro- 
gram, is designed to give the student some 
experience of reality; to help him find his 
vocation; and, incidentally, to assist him 
to finance part of the cost of an admittedly 
not inexpensive education. Outside em- 
ployers have shown themselves quite will- 
ing to absorb the Antioch student supply. 
Today the college has more than three hun- 
dred cooperating employers located in 
twenty states and more than half the men- 
bers of each graduating class accept posi- 
tions in firms with which the college has 
had cooperative connections. Even at the 
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depression’s lowest ebb, ninety per cent of 
the Antioch alumni had jobs. 

The one great limitation of the coopera- 
tive program is that, like so much of life, 
itis acompromise. It represents a tension 
between the interests of the business world 
on the one hand and those of the academic 
world on the other. All education more or 
less faces the same problem, but at Antioch 
the issue is at least clear cut. The im- 
mediate goal is a closer correlation between 
the student’s job experiences and his pro- 
gram of studies. A determined effort is 
being made to fit the student with the job 
that will best meet his personal and voca- 
tional needs. 

In the main, Antioch feels that the co- 
operative program has justified itself with 
both employer and college. 





... The author of “Streamline Your 
Mind” discusses stream-lined music 
lessons. 

HOW MUSIC LESSONS HAVE 
CHANGED 
James L. Mursell, Columbia University 
Condensed from Parents’ Magazine, 
November, 1936 

Few educational fields have been more 
radically transformed in the last twenty 
years than the teaching of music. It has 
been found possible to bring a child along 
from twice to four times as fast as older 
methods would permit. Drills and exer- 
cises have been almost entirely eliminated. 
Elementary music has been made a pleasure 
instead of drudgery. 

The great difference between the old and 
the new in music teaching lies in this: old 
style teaching chiefly emphasized tech- 
nique; new style teaching chiefly empha- 
sizes music and its natural appeal and 
beauty. 

When a child or an adult beginner comes 
toa modern teacher almost the first assign- 
ment is a little piece. The composition is 
of course simple, but one can enjoy play- 
ing it. The teacher plays the music sev- 
eral times while the pupil listens carefully. 
Then they sing it together, which fixes the 
melody still more firmly. Then the teacher 
shows him where to put his hands and 
what notes to go after. The beginner is, in 
short, learning to play by ear—as great 
artists play. Just as in learning to read, 
the child today begins with words and 


sentences rather than with the alphabet, 
so in learning to play music he begins with 
groups of notes—melodic ideas—rather 
than with individual notes. 

Technique must be mastered, as always. 
The good modern teacher, however, does 
not say, “This week you will learn to play 
broken chords through drill exercises.” In- 
stead, he waits until the child is learning 
a new piece which requires the execution 
of a sequence of broken chords and then 
presents the problem in its musical setting. 
The pupil must master the trick in order to 
make the piece of music sound as he wants 
it to sound. His ear tells him when he 
has solved the technical problem. 

These are the main and determining 
points in modern music teaching. If the 


child approaches technique through music 
and is helped by imitation, he acquires 
skill almost unconsciously and faster than 
was -formerly believed possible. 





. . - Removing the stigma of failure. 
ALL CHILDREN SHOULD PASS 
Samual Tennenbaum 
Condensed from the Survey Graphic, 
October, 1936 

Every child should be promoted at the 
end of every school year. There is no 
sound reason for subjecting any child to 
the humiliation of school failure, or the 
schools to the financial burden of teaching 
hundreds of thousands of children what 
they have already been taught, even though 
they have failed to learn it. This is the 
core of the report by Dr. Stephen F. Bayne, 
associate superintendent of schools in New 
York City. 

If the recommendations of this report 
are translated into practice, it will mean 
liberation from the lockstep of an an- 
tiquated academic system for one million 
children in New York City’s elementary 
schools, and probably for many millions 
more in other educational systems. 

As a classroom teacher in the New York 
schools, I have observed that it is the na- 
ture of the professional schoolman to love 
regimentation—(Where does the Kennebec 
River rise? What were the Articles of 
Confederation? You don’t know? Stupid!) 
—rather than to understand children. 
There is a tremendous range in the intel- 
lectual capacity of children, yet the school 

(Continued on page 413) 
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Rich Land, Poor Land* 


ERNARD SHAW was perfectly right. 
Economics, as you know, is not a science. 
But I believe that ped- 
agogy and teaching is still an art, so we are 


It is still an art. 


in the same boat. 

The story runs that an old 
Nebraska farmer was sitting 
on his front porch during a 
dust storm not so long ago. 
When asked what he was 
watching so intently, he re- 
plied, “I am counting the 
Kansas farms as they go by.” 

The people of America 
have been sitting on their 
front porches, in a_ sense, 
watching their continent go 
by. Kansas farms, as you 
all know, are good farms, and 
the North American Conti- 
nent is a good continent. Its 
beauty, its, prodigality in ac- 
tual resources, its great 
North and South wedge of 
land across the Temperate 
Zone, a zone where men have 
never worked harder and 
fought more deeply, makes 
it perhaps the best continent 
on earth. It is a pity if we 
should sit on our front 
porches while this great, good 
continent goes out from un- 
der us. It is our home land. 
It is where our children must 
stay. When it is gone, in the 
sense of the hospitable en- 
vironment, where shall we 
live? 

Many Kansas farms have 
gone. The whole Dust Bowl 
is going. Other areas, in- 
volving millions of people, 
have lost their resource base 
in land, forest, waters, min- 
eral deposits. We have been 
called the richest nation on 
earth, and we probably are 
now, but how rich is the most 
lavish of prodigal sons when 
the last of the old man’s 
bonds have been sold and the 
proceeds spent? We have 
had two ominous warnings in 


the past year—the great floods of the spring 
in the East, the great drought in the W 
last summer,—and those two phenomena are 
largely man-made and are linked together. 
Two harvests of the same hoe. 

We are Americans, dependent, in the last 
analysis, upon the hospitality of North Amer- 
ica. We tend to concern ourselves primarily 
with jobs, politics, personalities and the trend 


By STUART CHASE 








Here is a Classic of Con- 
servation. The problems tt 
raises are the problems of 
each citizen—deeper than 
partisan politics, more 
fundamental than creeds, 
thew lie at the very roots 
of life. 


No teacher should give 
this picture merely a pass- 
ing glance. It should be 
burned into her conscious- 
ness and if it is, she will 
see that it is transferred 
in all its detail to the minds 
of her pupils. 


This ts not merely a 
problem for the economist, 
the geographer or the agri- 
culturalist. It is a question 
for every citizen. Does a 
democracy have within it 
the ability to cope with 
such gigantic questions? 
The answer depends on the 
teacher. If thru the teacher 
the child is made conscious 
of his relation to the ques- 
tion, then its solution is 
forthcoming. If the teacher 
fat's, democracy fails.—Ed. 








of human affairs which is all very natural. 
How many of us really know the continent 
upon which we live? 
to win the election?” 
ness getting on?” 


We ask, “Who is going 

We ask, “How is busi- 
How often do we ask: 
“How is North America get- 
ting on?” 

How is North America 

Getting On?” 

Now, that is my subject 
this morning. I am going to 
try to go behind men and 
their small affairs to the na- 
tion. If my story has a hero, 
it is the Continent of North 
America, especially that 
broad, central zone we call 
the United States. I am first 
going to describe briefly, just 
hitting the high places, as 
the boys say, how the conti- 
nent looked before the white 
man came. I am then going 
to describe it after three cen- 
turies of ruthless exploita- 
tion, and then I am going to 
ask, and try to answer: What 
shall we do about it? 


A Look at America 300 
Years Ago. 

Suppose that we charter an 
airplane and cruise leisurely 
back and forth across Amer- 
ica. Suppose that we equip 
it with one of Mr. H. G. 
Wells’ time machines, which 
enables us to go backward 
and forward in time, and 
suppose we equip it further 
with certain geophysic divin- 
ers, which enable us to look 
underneath the crust of the 
planet and see the minerals 
lying thereunder. Now we 
crank the time machine and 
move back three hundred 
years to 1630. How did 
America look before the com- 
ing of the white man? I am 
afraid I can’t get away with 
“no white man” in 1630, to 
a group of teachers. Of 
course there were some Spat- 
iards in the Southwest, who 


had come up from Mexico, and there was Cap- 
est tain John Smith in Virginia, and there was the 
Mayflower winging her way toward Plymouth 
—no, that is 1620. 


No, I am wrong again. 


It was the Massachusetts Bay Colony settled 


* A stenographic report of an address at the recent M. S. T. A. Convention. 


in 1630. But anyway the number of white men 
was negligible. ‘ 

Covering the land well beyond the Missis- 
sippi River was primeval forest. 


In certain 
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sections of the South forest land with grass 
below, certain open meadows here and there 
in Kentucky and along the river bottoms, but 
largely forests. The squirrel might have 
started from the Atlantic and gone a thou- 
sand miles west without seeing the flicker of 
his shadow upon the ground so dense was the 
over-arching foliage. It was a lordly forest. 
In the East white pine ran straight and true 
two hundred feet in the air. Mrs. Chase and 
I the other day were climbing the White 
Mountains in New Hampshire. We used a 
path that was called, and had been called for 
two hundred years, the Mast Road, for down 
that path the early settlers had dragged out 
some of these great pines marked with the 
broad arrow of the King and destined for the 
Royal British Navy. In the West Douglas fir 
towered three hundred feet into the air. In 
California were the sequoias, some of them 
with four thousane annual growth rings, mak- 
ing them the oldest living things, and per- 
haps the most majestic. 

Where the empire of the forest ended, the 
empire of the grass lands begun. First the 
tall grass of the prairies, then as we find the 
plateaus toward the Northwest shorter and 
shorter grasses—waist high, knee high, ankle 
high. This was to be the haunt of the cowboy 
in later years, the short grass plains, the Great 
Plains as they have been called, but sturdily 
holding the soil against wind and water. And 
over the Rockies came the great basin of arid 
lands where nature had provided special 
grasses to anchor the soil.—mesquite, sage 
brush and the rest. And then down through 
the Central Valley of California go the ridges, 
and up in the Northwest another great forest 
section. 

Soil—A Bank Account. 

In the meanwhile, the humus manufactured 
by many generations of thousands of plants 
that died and decayed, we find the most 
precious of all Nature’s economic resources. 
Here Nature prepared for active growth. 
Scientists tell us it takes from five hundred 
to one thousand years to build one inch of 
humus soil. Soil is like a banking account. 
Under natural conditions, plants and animals 
die and return the mineral of their bodies to 
the soil, plus a margin to spare, and the bank 
account grows. Under the handicapped con- 
ditions of small subsistence farming, the bank 
account just about balances. But under ma- 
chine and technical conditions, under the one 
crop, highly specialized farming, and partic- 
ularly under tenantry, the mineral goes out 
of the soil never to return. and the bank ac- 
count steadily shrinks. This has well been 
called soil mining. Artificial fertilizer may 
help some in this situation, but the return to 
date in America has been pitifully inadequate. 
_ In 1630 then we find that the soil was build- 
Ing, the bank account growing. The rivers, 
save for the Mississippi and the Colorado, in 
spring freshets ran clear and sparkling to the 
sea. The average rainfall has probably been 
unchanged since those days, but at that time 
Nature, by every possible device, kept the 
water on the land. The litter of the forest 
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floor, the thick native grasses, the soil itself 
acted as a sponge. A hundred pounds of 
humus, you know, will absorb two hundred 
pounds of water, twice its own weight. 

We see also the land where were the great 
swamps and marshes, alive with birds and 
wild flowers, the beaver, the first conserva- 
tion planner; and in the North, scooped out 
glacial pockets, these now brimming with 
clear ponds and lakes. Meanwhile, under- 
ground, vast artesian basins. Scientists have 
located eight such basins in America each 
holding many years’ supply of water. Now 
these underground waters, surface lakes, 
ponds and marshes and the spongy soft humus 
itself formed a system of great natural reser- 
voirs which held the rains and melting snows 
and cloudbursts and stored snugly under- 
ground to be released slowly. Flood crests 
were thus reduced. Droughts and dry periods 
were tided over. It was a great balanced plan. 
keeping the inflow and outflow of water in 
equilibrium. Today too often we see surface 
water hustled down the drains of the town, 
getting it off the land. But Nature. like a 
good football coach says, “Hold them.” 

Men were few in that primeval continent 
but wild life was prevalent. In Kentucky 
where the buffaloes came over the hills to the 
salt licks and meadows, their trails were such 
that you could drive three wagons abreast. 
The elk had their highways from the Alle- 
ghanies and north over the Adirondacks into 
Quebec. Another great system ran from the 
Great Lakes west to Vancouver. In the north 
and south, up and down the Rockies antelope, 
deer, bear and panther were very plentiful. 
Upon the Rockies were the mountain sheep 
and goats, great herds of them, clinging with 
airy grace to the edges of eternity. The 
beaver built his dams from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. In the marshes were wild turkeys, 
grouse, duck, sawbill, heron, and the crane. 
Wild geese flew their wedges over great dis- 
tances. Flights of passenger pigeons obliter- 
ated the sun in their pilgrimages; salmon 
left the Columbia River; trout lived in every 
mountain pool; shell fish formed in the West- 
ern waters maintained by the delicate eaui- 
librium between the fresh waters of emerging 
rivers and the salt of the ocean. 

Indians Kept Bank Account Solvent 

North of the Rio Grande there were less 
than a million men, Indian and Eskimo. We 
have been taught, and perhaps you teachers 
are a little to blame for it, we have been 
taught that the Indians were primarily hunt- 
ers. They were not. They were primarily 
agriculturists, living in settled communities. 
They had adopted from Mexico the squash, 
beans, and maize complex. That was the basis 
of their food supply. Without the Indian corn 
that first winter our Pilgrim Fathers would 
have died to a man in Plymouth. Indians re- 
spected Nature. They kept their bank account 
solvent. When the Government first launched 
its conservation program in 1933, the most 
willing hands that could be found the nation 
over were the Indians of the Western Reser- 
vations. This was their ancient way of life. 
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This was what they knew how to do. 

Adjusting our instruments, and looking un- 
derground, we find that coal deposits under- 
lay about a sixth of America. There were 
thirty million barrels of petroleum in under- 
ground pools; seven billion tons of iron in the 
mountains; great deposits of other minerals 
—the richest deposits of any equivalent ter- 
ritory on earth. 

The North American Continent then before 
the coming of the white man was rich in grow- 
ing things, incredibly beautiful to look upon, 
wild and tempestuous in its storms and cli- 
matic changes, and perhaps the most bounti- 
fully endowed by Nature of all earth’s con- 
tinents. Forests, grasses, wild life were at 
their maximum vitality. Pests and diseases 
were ata minimum. No grasshoppers in those 
days to speak of. Now this is a long, slow 
process. The ecologist calls it the climax of 
climaxes. The main species developed the 
sturdiest varieties; the main forests have in- 
vaded the grass lands; the grass lands in ex- 
uberance have invaded the desert lands; the 
deserts have sunk to a minimum. This then 
was the stage upon which the drama of settle- 
ment was to be enacted. 

A Look at the Present 

Now, we crank our time machine again and 
move forward three hundred years to the pres- 
ent, 1936. This second section is not a pleas- 
ant section. But I ask you to bear with me 
because I think it is a true one, and because 
I think these facts must be faced. I have 
gleaned these facts primarily from Govern- 
ment studies, those of the Natural Resources 
Board. They are not overstated; if anything, 
they are understated. What I am going to 
tell you is true. It isn’t a fantastic dream. 

As we go back and forth in our airplane, we 
will see that the basic map is changed but 
little. Split across is the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma, but coming closer we notice profound 
changes. The old forest lands, the old grass 
lands have all but disappeared. The deserts 
are expanding; the Dust Bowl is growing. 
Over a quarter of the United States, where 
grass and forests once held sway, are now 
plowed crop lands. Over the Rockies we see 
a net of irrigation ditches, particularly around 
the great Salt Lake, and in the Imperial Val- 
ley of California we see black clusters of 
towns, cities. We see a million miles, inter- 
locking miles, of railways, highways, pipe 
lines, power lines. The old virgin forests cov- 
ered eight hundred and twenty million acres, 
about half of America. Less than eighty mil- 
lion remain, less than one-tenth. Meanwhile 
we are cutting our saw timber five times as 


fast as it is growing. Of the old forest em-. 


pire of two hundred million acres, our cut- 
over lands are growing but largely to in- 
ferior species. A hundred million acres are 
cut-over, burned over, and dying—dead lands, 
without plants, without life. The humus it- 
self has been burned away. There is some 
virgin timber left but scientists search the 
Mississippi Basin for various varieties of the 
old native grasses. The primeval sod has 
been over grazed, over burned, plowed under. 
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Altogether one hundred sixty-five million 
acres are seriously depleted. 

First came the cattle boom of the eighties 
—too many cattle. Then came the sheep, with 
their sharp cloven hoof—too many sheep, eat- 
ing down too close and killing the grass it- 
self. Then, due to the demand for wheat, came 
the plow in the short grass prairie, where the 
plow should never have gone. Those lands 
Nature had intended for grazing. Meanwhile 
we find the resource, the greatest resource, is 
visibly and rapidly declining. The humus is 
going, and where it is going life goes. 

Water Erosion the Worst. 

Two agents are primarily responsible, ero- 
sion both by wind and water, and mining the 
soil for crops. Water erosion is easily the 
worst agent. 

In the last year I have traveled about six 
thousand miles in the South and in the West, 
as far west as Texas, following the ravages 
of water erosion, inspecting the many mag- 
nificent attempts which are being made to con- 
trol it. In Stuart County, Georgia, where a 
third of the county has slid down, I have 
looked into gullies two hundred feet deep, one 
gulley covering three thousand acres, all start- 
ing from a little trickle of water off a farm- 
er’s barn—too late for Nature ever to repair 
that. You know first comes sheet erosion, 
carrying the mineral off down the plowed slope 
but invisible. The only way the farmer knows 
it is when he finds his yields declining. Then 
comes finger erosion, as though you had 
dragged your hand down the slope, and that 
is the sign of danger. And then come the 
gullies, cutting down and cutting back on the 
law of compound interest, accelerating the 
process, and when the gullies have gone as 
deep as they have gone in Stuart County, in 
many places in Tennessee and Oklahoma, and 
for all I know in Missouri—and I know there 
is some very serious erosion in Missouri— 
then it is almost too late for Nature to re- 
pair. 

Altogether three billion tons of solid mat- 
ter, some of it top soil richer than the Valley 
of the Nile, are washed out of America every 
year and delivered into the Gulf of Mexico, 
or the Atlantic, or the Pacific Ocean. It would 
take a train of freight cars four hundred and 
seventy-five thousand miles long, a train which 
could girdle the equator nineteen times, to 
carry away this stupendous load. 

The Soil Erosion Surveys, after careful sur- 
veys, tell us that one hundred million acres 
of formerly cultivated land is now essentially 
ruined by water erosion. That is an area as 
great as Illinois, Ohio, North Carolina and 
Maryland combined, an area as great as a 
million and a quarter eighty acre farms placed 
side by side. 

The greater part of the productive top soil 
has gone in another one hundred and twenty- 
five million acres, while on a third area of one 
hundred million acres the process is well under 
way. Three hundred and twenty-five million 
acres of our beloved America sliding to the 
sea. 
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Meanwhile wind erosion has ruined and re- 
duced to authentic desert conditions nine mil- 
lion acres, while partial damage is reported 
on eighty million more. On a single day in 
a dust storm of 1935 it was tabulated that 
three hundred million tons of top soil had 
been lifted from the Great Plains and de- 
posited where it would spread the most dis- 
comfort and do the most damage. Sand dunes 
have begun to form; people begun to die of 
dust pneumonia, school children were lost, 
even as they were sometimes lost in winter 
blizzards. Altogether, we are reliably in- 
formed, one-half of the original fertility of 
America has disappeared due to these various 
agents. 

The Illustration of the Cellar Door. 

Now, here is the illustration of the cellar 
door. Take a watering can, pour a quart of 
water on the top, have a trough at the bot- 
tom to measure what comes off. You will 
find that almost instantly your quart is in 
our measuring device. Now take a thick piece 
of carpet and put on that cellar door. Again 
take your watering device, and pour on your 
quart of water. You will find it takes quite 
a while before the first trickle reaches the 
measuring device, but that trickle will run 
for a long, long time. That is the story of 
water erosion in its simplest form. The door 
is any land with a slope. The bare boards are 
the plowed fields unprotected by terracing that 
comes from plowing or by rotation. The can 
is rainfall and the carpet is Nature’s cover, 
either of grass or forest. In the first case 
the water rushes off taking the top soil with 
it. In the second case, the cover absorbs the 
water and puts it under ground in the storage 
to be released slowly. Broadly speaking, 
American agriculture has been a bare cellar 
door with no carpet upon it. 

From the packed earth of crop lands, from 
the bare burned slopes of devastated forests, 
from the broken sods of the grass lands rain 
and melting snows rush to the rivers in a 
fraction of the time it takes to tell it. And 
as the rivers rush off the artesian basins lose 
the percolation which used to come through 
to them and what is called the water table 
drops—drops—drops. You have a very serious 
condition of dropping water table here in 
Missouri; it is serious in Iowa, particularly 
Serious in the Dakotas, indeed all along the 
100th meridian, practically the’ center of the 
country, the drop in the water table has be- 
come a very serious matter. 

We have drained too many of our swamps 
and marshes. Oftentimes they were drained 
by speculators. There was no good crop 
land under there, no good soil, often just 
peat marshes which caught on fire and burned 
and burned; and all the wild life, the deer 
and the birds were destroyed, and the reser- 
voir itself which acted as a help in droughts 
was ruined. Indeed all of the old natural res- 
ervoirs have been partially depleted. And so 
floods have been speeded and droughts ren- 
dered more severe. 

Down lower in the river courses we build 
levees against the floods, and what happens ? 


Down comes the silt from the eroded fields to 
the fork of the river bottom, raises the river 
bottom in some cases or the fork banks and 
the river begins to rise. Well, we build the 
levees higher, and down comes the silt and 
the river goes up again. No end to this mad 
race at all. Some day the Mississippi Val- 
ley, unless adequate plans are taken, is go- 
ing to have a flood unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the world. Control must start in the 
head waters. It must start in the hills them- 
selves and in the prevention of erosion. 
Stream Pollution 

Pollution meanwhile has become an ominous 
menace. It is estimated that some forty mil- 
lion Americans deliver sewage through pub- 
lic systems, without any treatment whatsoever, 
into our inland streams, and lakes and tidal 
waters. To this we must add industrial waste 
from textile mills, pulp mills, leather works, 
chemical factories, canneries, creameries, oil 
refining and other works—truly a magnificent 
cocktail. Now that can all be purified, but 
we haven’t taken the trouble to purify it. The 
American idea has been to dump it in and 
let them worry about it down stream. Yet 
to control the pollution in such a stream as 
the Ohio River six states must cooperate. It 
is a very difficult matter with the constitu- 
tion and the Supreme Court to contemplate co- 
operation on that scale. Fish are extermi- 
nated as the result, not so much because the 
industrial waste or sewage poisons the fish 
directly, but it poisons or kills the tiny water 
plants upon which the whole marine ecology 
is based. You know the tiny fish eat these 
little water plants, the bigger fish feed on 
them, and so on up the scale, and the sewage 
kills fundamentally the whole life of our 
streams. All the wastes suffocate our fish 
fry when they come to the surface. Our 
streams indeed are turning into watery des- 
erts. To release thousands of fingerlings into 
them in an attempt to restock them is as fool- 
ish as to drive a herd of yearlings into Death 
Valley. The Atlantic salmon is all but gone, 
the fishing villages are left stranded as a re- 
sult. The shell-fish catch is vastly depleted. 
The last passenger pigeon died in the Cin- 
cinnati Zoo in 1914, the sole survivor of the 
most abundant and the most beautiful of all 
American game birds. Five million were 
slaughtered in Michigan alone in one season. 
The hart is now extinct; the beaver is all but 
wiped out. In 1872 the buffalo abdicated. Un- 
der the combined forces of progress repre- 
sented by the Union Pacific Railroad and the 
repeating rifle of the big game hunters these 
aged Americans vanished from the earth, 
leaving their hides to the harness men of 
Boston, their skulls to the sun, and their 
feeding grounds to cattle. 

A Look Under Ground. 

Adjusting our instruments and looking un- 
derground now, we find that fifty per cent 
of our petroleum is gone, over half our cop- 
per, two-thirds of our lead, sixty per cent of 
our zinc, a quarter of our iron and our an- 
thracite. Many of the remaining deposits are 
either low grade or so inaccessible that they 
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cannot be worked profitably. We have used 
up more of our metals since 1900 than in all 
our previous history. 

The Rape of Nature. 

So if our airplane has eyes for the conti- 
nent of North America alone, the picture is 
indeed a tragic one. In the place of. green 
foliage and clear water, and abundant natural 
vitality, and climaxing crops, man has brought 
stinking rivers, charred forests, swirling dust 
clouds, filthy cities, slaughtered birds and 
animals, poisoned fisheries and the wretched 
shacks of tenant farmers along Tobacco Row. 

If our plane has eyes for human beings 
alone, it finds upward of ten million Amer- 
icans now stripped of their resource base. 


They have no exchange medium left. They 
have no way to make a living. I am not 
talking about unemployment now. I am talk- 


ing about the farmers of the Great Plains, 
whose farms have blown out from under them, 
and the farmers of the Cotton Belt, whose 
farms have washed down into the Gulf; I am 
talking about the workers in the lumber col- 
onies, and the lumber industry has stripped 
its way through and gone on, and I am talking 
about the stranded fishing villages, the strand- 
ed mining communities—ten million Americans 
—one reason that the relief roll remains so 
high. 

Now, if this devastation continues at the 
same rate that has obtained in the past, in 
twenty years we will be faced with deserts, 
ominous and terrible. In fifty years, accord- 
ing to Mr. Horace Cook, Chairman of the 
Natural Resources Board, there will only be 
one hundred and fifty million acres of really 
fertile land left and the land too rocky to de- 
velop erosion. He says, and I am quoting 
our highest authority; “lf present trends are 
projected unaltered into the future, the map 
will be a sorry one. It will show increasingly 
large stretches of once fertile soil stripped of 
life giving humus, rivers breaking into floods 
of ever increasing severity as denuded slopes 
make ever swifter the run-off; industry and 
agriculture becoming ever more precarious; 
the life of the people on the land more and 
more disorganized, a steady increase in ten- 
ancy and economic dependence. A lovely, vital 
continent has been outraged and betrayed.” 

But this rape of Nature, as you are well 
aware, is not a simple crime. Counsel for 
the defense must now have his say. To be- 
gin with, one hundred and thirty million people, 
our present population, simply could not exist 
while scrupulously respecting the primeval 
equilibrium. A million Indians was about the 
limit. How should we eat? How should we 
be clothed? How should we be housed? The 
forest had to be cut; the tall grass of the 
prairies had to be cut—not the short grass. 
Wild animals had to give way to domestic ones 
over many areas; water had to be put to use; 
irrigation ditches had to be dug; swamps had 
to be reclaimed and many sections of the earth 
laid open; minerals mined. On no other terms 
could we support our present population. 


Ultimately a Human Problem. 

Now whether primeval Nature is a lordlier 
expression of life than the restless, curious 
animal with the big brain and opposable thumb 
is a fair question but irrelevant. While I 
love great trees, I am more concerned with 
human livelihood than with the tallest tree. 
One isn’t disposed to quarrel with the ex- 
ploitation of any of Nature if it genuinely con- 
tributes to human welfare, but one wants to 
be sure that that exploitation throws no boom- 
erangs. Welfare after a fashion has been 
served by ravaging Nature. We have obtained 
the highest living, average living standards 
of any country, I suppose, or had up to 1928 
or 1929. Welfare has been served. But at 
last Nature’s patience is exhausted and the 
boomerangs are returning thick and fast. The 
question before us, and I know of no more 
important question is whether we can keep an 
advanced technology, what we call the power 
age, based upon the exploitation of natural 
resources, and still come to terms with Na- 
ture. I believe that we can and I know that 
we must or else abandon our machines and 
abandon the continent. 

Can Science Win? 

Now, it may be objectionable—doubtless 
some of you are objecting that science and 
invention can still win out. Why bother about 
soils, for instance, when the agra-biologists 
tell us that by using their intensive methods 
of agriculture we could produce our present 
tonnage of crops on one-fifth our present 
acreage of land? Why worry about petro- 
leum when we can run our automobiles on 
alcohol—have to change the engine a little bit 
but it can be done? Why worry about for- 
ests when houses can be built of steel, alum- 
inum or glass? 

Now, these are fair questions, not to be an- 
swered by pointing tearfully to the scar of 
the beauties of Nature. If Science has beaten 
the natural environment altogether, let us 
know it, straight and true. Weep for our 
trees and wild flowers, which we must, but 
plan for a forthright scientific world. But 
each of these questions, my friends, must be 
answered on its merits. Take the first ques- 
tion. 

Dr. W. L. Wilcox of the University of Iowa 
says we only need eighty million acres in- 
stead of the present four hundred million acres 
if we put in a complete system of intensive 
agriculture. Theoretically, I believe he is ¢or- 
rect. I had quite an argument with Secre- 
tary Wallace about it not long ago. I believe 
that Wilcox has overstated the case but I am 
inclined to believe that Wilcox is correct. You 
know out in California they are growing to- 
mato plants fifteen feet high in tanks of run- 
ning water in which they feed the appropriate 
minerals. Now how does Wilcox propose to 
bring about this tremendous shrinkage in crop 
land? He proposes to do it by what is called 
supplementary irrigation, on top of Natures 
rainfall. Enormous amounts of additional 
water during this strategic growing period. 
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Where is the water coming from? Obviously 
only Nature can supply that water and she 
can only supply it by water planning on a huge 
scale, by dependable watersheds, by keeping 
our artesian basins full, by keeping forest 
and grass cover on the steep slopes, and pre- 
venting erosion. In comes Nature. Science 
can’t save us here. 

Take the second question, alcohol instead of 
gasoline. It is probably true you could get 
from Boston to New York in five hours if you 
step on it with a motor operating on alcohol. 
Where does alcohol come from? Not alone 
from bootleggers. Alcohol comes from grain, 
potatoes, corn. If we are going to run our 
automobiles on alcohol, a careful computation 
shows that we need twice our present corn 
crop. That tends to mean more crop lands 
rather than less. In comes Nature again. 
Science can’t save us here. 

It is perfectly true that houses can be built 
from steel, aluminum and glass, although I 
believe there is a parable about glass houses. 
The most important use of our forests and 
our trees is not necessarily lumber but soil 
protection, flood control, hydro-electric power, 
health, furnishing of hydro-electric power to 
furnish the great blocks of sheet metal and 
the electric furnaces in which the aluminum 
is to be fabricated. In comes Nature again. 
Science can’t save us here. Trees are more 
important alive than dead. 

And finally of course, to cut under the eco- 
nomic question altogether, we want to save 
America because it is the place where we live. 
Who wants to live, however comfortable, how- 
ever surrounded by gadgets and luxuries, in a 
shambles of desolation, where the soil, and 
the birds, and the grasses, and forests are 
streaming out from under us? 

Now, why has this desolation taken place? 
Well, a great deal of it was necessary, or 
rather the destruction was necessary. We 
had to do it simply to provide the physical 
wants for our present population. But even 
more of it has just been needless, stupid, 
wanton waste, waste carried on on the prin- 
ciple of: What has posterity done for us?— 
first enunciated by Uncle Joe Cannon; car- 
ried on in the slogan of the lumber barons, 
“Cut out and get out and let the slash burn.” 
The American Concept of Limitless Resources. 

Now, our radical friends cite the main reason 
is planless and ruthless Capitalism. There is 
something in this point, as I will bring out in 
a minute, but that cannot be the whole story. 
Sweden, Germany, Czecho Slovakia, England, 
France have enjoyed, or suffered, under Cap- 
italism, if you please, but they haven’t run 
through their natural resources of land and 
water at any such fantastic rate. We must 
look deeper and we find it, I think, in what 
I call the concept of infinity, the tradition of 
the pioneer. No other nation ever had such 
a slice of continent to play with except Rus- 
Sla and China, and no other nation, without 
exception, ever had such wealth of natural re- 
sources. Looking from the Atlantic to the 
fabulous Pacific our forefathers could see no 
end. What if a forest was leveled, or a field 


gullied there. “Move on, Brother, move on— 
the great open spaces beckon.” It is this 
spirit which still inspires our chambers of 
commerce, our service clubs, our boosters, our 
boomers, Wall Street itself, our speculative 
friends. There is always a corner to be 
turned, and then we are going up on the same 
old rate. “You can’t sell America short.” On- 
ward, and upward, world without end. 

Now other nations, either because they were 
smaller or because they had more limited re- 
sources, or just had more plain common sense, 
dreamed no dreams of lands which stretch 
West to infinity. They realized that over the 
—_ lay Gaul, or the ocean, and that was the 
end. 

We Are Approaching Maturity. 

Now, it is a law of growth to cut. “To cut,” 
says L. A. Pollard, “is a law of growth for 
a fruit tree, a pumpkin, for an industry or a 
society.” The major factors in the growth of 
a society are population, land area and pro- 
duction. Our population is leveling off. That 
is the reason there are fewer children in the 
primary schools and an increase in the high 
schools, which is apparently going to level 
off before long. As a country, as a whole, 
we will probably reach the maximum in prob- 
ably about 1950 or 1955 and then decline, 
and I advise all of you who are interested in 
real estate to take that very important factor 
into consideration. Physical production is 
leveling off—still growing but leveling off. It 
must. If we went on producing still at the 
same rate at which things were produced in 
the ’70’s and ’80’s—I am talking rates now 
and not actual amounts, and you teachers 
readily understand the difference—we would 
now need a tonnage of iron ore to weigh half 
as much as the planet. It has to be leveled off. 
Take it as axiomatically right in that connec- 
tion anyway. And about a generation ago our 
crop area begun to shrink. So the growth 
rates of all the major factors in society are 
declining. 

Meanwhile our foreign trade is at a stand- 
still and promises to remain so as the so- 
called backward nations equip themselves in 
their own factories with their own technical 
devices. We are playing increasingly with 
excess plant capacity. We are playing with 
excess labor. It dictates a logical unemploy- 
ment. 

Now, does this all mean ruin and revolu- 
tion? Certainly not. It is only plain evi- 
dence for those who have eyes in their heads 
with which to see that the American economy 
is now maturing and it is time to adjust our- 
selves to new growth-curves, to find somehow 
new special paths. Individuals who behave as 
though they were perpetually young are mere- 
ly ridiculous,—like an old gentleman acting 
kittenish. But societies who do the same are 
quite likely to destroy themselves. We have 
grown up and, paradoxically enough, it is the 
old men in our midst who are the last to 
recognize it. It seems to me, however, that 
the vote last Tuesday gave a clear indication 
that the American people as a whole are be- 
ginning to recognize that we have grown up 
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and that a change in pattern is in order. 
Capitalism Thinks in Terms of a Life-time. 
Now, if we add to the concept of infinity, 
speculation on the good old American plan, I 
could hold you here for an hour telling you 
fantastic examples of speculation—but you 
know enough yourselves doubtless. What is 
the reason of ruthless Capitalism? The fact 
that Capitalism is ruthless in respect of nat- 
ural resources is because it usually thinks in 
the life of one individual, one man. You or 
I would probably have acted about the way 
the lumber barons did because we only had 
one life to live and we wanted to “cut out 
and get out” and make our pile while we could 
still enjoy it. But it takes trees and oil a 
million years to ripen, and so the only agent 
which can conserve natural resources, from 
the long swing point of view, is the commun- 
ity itself. And then if we add to this certain 
fantastic land laws, laws covering land, such 
as we find in the exploitation of a pool of 
petroleum, I think we have the answer to the 


why. 
Our Job. 

The primeval balance then has gone forever. 
Where shall we seek a new balance? Well, 
we have got to find Nature’s minimum de- 
mands and meet them at whatever cost, at 
whatever upsetting of legal niceties. For- 
tunately scientists have already provided the 
outline. You will find it fully documented in 
the reports of the Natural Resources Board. 
They tell us our lands, the waters, the cover 
crops, the forests, soil, grasses, artesian bas- 
ins, swamps, wild life, all are linked together 
in one great wheel and you can’t damage any 
spoke in that wheel without impeding the revo- 
lution or maybe stopping it altogether—one 
organic whole. 

Now our job is to see that that wheel re- 
volves, to see that soil builds as fast as it is 
exhausted by controlling erosion, by adequate 
rate of fertilization; to see that the lumber 
supply is put upon a self-perpetuating basis 
so that we can go on cutting forever and the 
annual growth will always keep ahead of the 
annual cut. We have got to see that the short 
grass plains are returned to natural cover 
and held to grazing, and not over grazed; we 
have got to hold the flood waters in the upper 
streams and the head waters, control pollu- 
tion, restore our ecology life, keep our ar- 
tesian basins full, build that water table up 
again, and utilize while we are at it our sur- 
plus power which comes from flood control 
measures. We have got to restrict the gat- 
tling gun of the hunters. In one night in 
Chesapeake Bay two gunners, armed with 
swivel guns, killed fifteen hundred ducks for 
the Philadelphia market. In short, we have 
got to keep our land, water, and wild life at 
par; stop living on our capital. 

In respect of the minerals underground, of 
course we can’t do that. We have progressive- 
ly to use them up. But our talk here is to cut 
down the rate of exploitation. The way we 
exploit an oil pool now, we will leave four 
barrels forever unreclaimed underground for 
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every barrel we draw to the surface, so waste- 
ful is the method. With our metals, we can 
help by using scrap metal over and over again, 
as the Japanese do, thus drawing out its 
life. We can save money on fuel by using 
wherever possible hydro-electric power, for if 
we protec. our forests and our slopes we can 
have hydro-electric power forever. We can 
use those minerals which are abundant in the 
earth’s crust, like aluminum, for those metals, 
substitute them for those metals which are 
rare like copper, when the use is _ identical, 
—although to do that I am afraid we will 
have to pry Uncle Andy Mellon off the alumi- 
num supply. 
Details Worked Out. 

This then is the theory of control and the 
details have been admirably worked out. For- 
tunately there is a great army which has now 
started to work to carry this pattern into 
practical operation. The most interesting wing 
of that Army is the T. V. A., the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Many people think of the 
T. V. A., as an experiment in power. It isn’t. 
It is primarily an experiment in land use, 
primarily an attempt to make a great water- 
shed virile by keeping the great wheel re- 
volving. I have been down there and studied 
it carefully and I know whereof I speak. The 
T. V. A. is simply wise planning of Nature, 
a great laboratory for working out of Nature, 
while retaining the benefits of the machine 
or power age. So far as our technique they 
have proved very happy. They have won the 
support of the great majority of the people 
in the Valley. The farmers are all for them, 
labor is for them, the professional people, 
the teachers, are for them; Main Street and 
the small business man is for them, The 
only considerable power which is against them 
has its headquarters in New York, Philadel- 
phia, or Chicago. In addition, there are other 
members, many of them, of what I call the 
Land Guard. Along the seacoast we have the 
Sea Guard and we are now developing the 
Land Guard. It is the Forest Service, Soil 
Conservation Service, the Resettlement Admin- 
istration, the new AAA with its accent on soil 
conservation; the CCC boys,—and a magnifi- 
cent work they are doing in helping to save 
the land; the project of the Shelter Belt; the 
Rural Electricity Administration. In Norway, 
you know more pig pens relatively are lighted 
by electricity than there are farm houses in 
the United States. The PWA, the Pollution 
Project; the Biological Survey, which looks 
after birds; the Geological Survey; the Recla- 
mation Service, the greatest thing in the world, 
and various state enterprises, local enterprises 
and private enterprises, such as the American 
Forestry Association, the Audubon Societies, 
Better Class of Sportsmen, and the rest,—a 
great army fighting for the ground. Now po- 
litical administrations may come and go, but 
whoever demolishes this Land Guard does s0 
at his peril. 

Meanwhile the National Resources Board es- 
timates that it would cost to bring the ground 
back to par something in the nature of one 
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hundred billion dollars spread over a gener- 

ation. Where is the money coming from? 

“The continent ought to be saved, but we can’t 

afford it!” Well, that is a little like say- 

ing the town can’t afford a fire department. 
The Fiscal Plan. 

What shall the fiscal plan be? There at 
this point as an economist I suppose I am 
supposed to pull a rabbit from my hat. Well, 
I have a hat but no rabbit. The fiscal plan 
will have to be worked out in the fire of ex- 
perience. We have made a good start al- 
ready. But I can point out one profoundly 
important thing in connection with the fiscal 
plan, and that is this: if the machine goes 
on taking jobs away from people at the rate 
which has obtained in the past, we are faced 
with the permanent and growing problem of 
technological unemployment. Meanwhile the 
election last Tuesday and the sense of the 
American people in general makes it perfectly 
obvious that we are not going to allow our un- 
employed to starve. Now put those two propo- 
sitions together. A continent desperately need- 
ing man power to aid the farmers—of course 
we must begin with the farmers in conserving 
the soil, the water, and the minerals, and wild 
life—and a growing army which cannot be ab- 
sorbed by private industry, and you will find 
that the result is that this Land Guard costs 
nothing in the physical sense if the men have 
to be maintained anyway. Thus we are, as 
it were, serving two birds with one stone. We 
know the technical methods which must be em- 
ployed. We are going to have the available 
labor. Now all we need is confidence and de- 
termination and the job can be done and you 
people are the most logical group in this coun- 
try to instruct children in the nature of their 
host, the Continent of North America. They 
naturally see things in physical terms, do chil- 
dren. Their eyes aren’t clouded and haunted 
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by financial and physical matters, which are 
metaphysical I assure you to a very great de- 
gree. They can see this thing in its prime 
human aspect and it is from them the confi- 
dence, the determination to save America must 
come. 

Antioch for Example. 

St. Paul preached in the city of Antioch 
thundering against its sins. At that time An- 
tioch was a great metropolis of four hundred 
thousand people; the play gardens of Daphne 
were among the wonders of the ancient world. 
Today Antioch is a miserable Syrian town of 
less than thirty thousand people. Hardwick 
meanwhile has had to dig through eighteen 
feet of packed gravel in an attempt to re- 
construct its ancient grandeur. Antioch per- 
ished not because of its sins but because of 
erosion on the Lebanon and Euphrates Rivers. 
The terraces which held the soil were neglected 
and the silt came down. 

Now, there is no philosophical difference be- 
tween the fate of Antioch in Syria and the 
fate of Garden City in Missouri. There is, 
however, quite a mechanical difference. The 
simple Syrian plowed four roods a day; the 
simple Missourian with his tractor plows about 
one hundred and seventeen. The machine en- 
ables us to telescope our power. For our sins 
we can perish thirty times as fast. 

The great wheel turns. A continent is the 
situs, a place to live and maintain a bread fac- 
tory. People do not make continents; con- 
tinents make people. The age long strength 
of Russia is due to her latitude, climate, re- 
sources. The strength of England is due to 
her position on the seas. The strength of our 
nation is due to the Continent of North Amer- 
ica. It has molded us, nourished us, fed its 
abundant vitality into our veins. We are its 
children, lost and homeless without its strong 
arms about us. Shall we destroy it? 





(Continued from page 405) 
system lumps the Einsteins and the “dull- 
normals” together and gives them the same 
preparation for life and work. Those who 
are unable to master decimals, square root, 
and compound interest are branded as 
“lazy” and “stupid”; in their rebellion they 
turn to truancy and antisocial habits as an 

escape from criticism and failure. 
Opponents of the plan of promoting every 
pupil declare that it is “more progressive 
nonsense,” “unworkable,” “foolish.” Its 
advocates counter by pointing out that 
there is no intention of throwing away 
standards of achievement. The point is 
that if a child is capable of achieving only 
certain standards, the crown of thorns of 
higher standards should not be pressed up- 
on him. Unless schools provide for differ- 


entiated courses and eliminate retardation, 
many slow pupils (who include about 30 
per cent of the school population) are 
doomed to warped and twisted lives. 





BUILDING DEDICATED AT GOWER 


Gower School District, Clinton County ,on 
November 20th held dedication exercises for 
a $36,470 addition to their school building. 
The addition includes an auditorium-gymnasi- 
um of modern design and equipment, a large 
study hall, library, laboratory, and three class- 
rooms. The older part of the building erected 
in 1916 was also renovated and redecorated. 

R. T. Scobee delivered the dedication address. 
U. L. Riley and Ray Dice, supervisors for 
Northwest Missouri were also on the program. 
About 600 people attended the exercises. 

F. L. Skaith, superintendent, and Michael 
Quigley, H. S. principal are each serving their 
twelfth consecutive year in the Gower Public 
Schools. 
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Social Significance of the 
Parent-Teacher Movement 


HE PARENT-TEACHER MOVEMENT is 

democratic in conception and in organi- 

zation, Through discussion and coopera- 
tive action it seeks to deepen the meaning and 
significance of home life, of parenthood, and 
of community responsibility, and to arrive at 
solutions which take into consideration all of 
the points of view and the best thinking of 
the community. The parent-teacher movement 
offers a medium through which a basis may 
be laid for constructive social planning of 
education for family life and parenthood; 
home-school cooperative relationships and com- 
munity environment and development. 

An adequate program of education for fam- 
ily life and parenthood includes the education 
of children and young people for participation 
in family life, pre-parental education, and op- 
portunities for parents to learn how they may 
better discharge their opportunities, responsi- 
bilities, and obligations as parents. The ad- 
justments necessary in modern social condi- 
tions between parent and parent, parent and 
child, parent and teacher, child and parent, 
child and teacher, child and child, can be les- 
sened by a planned program of education. The 
parent-teacher movement provides a_ practi- 
cable basis for cooperation in such a program. 

The parent-teacher movement recognizes that 
the organization and administration of the 
school program is the responsibility of of- 
ficials selected for that purpose; that effective 
education can come only through unified ef- 
fort on the part of both parents and teachers; 
and that satisfying home-school relationships 
are made possible only when a basis of un- 
derstanding and cooperation is established. 
Such relationships are promoted by an under- 
standing of the place of education in modern 
life; of the responsibility of the state and 
local communities in providing educational op- 
portunities; of the conditions essential for the 
development of a modern school program; of 
the procedures and technics which have been 
found most effective in pomoting learning 
through a knowledge of all that modern edu- 
cation has to offer to childhood, youth and 
adulthood. The parent-teacher movement thus 
brings into cooperative relationship the home 
and the school—two institutions which are 
basic to modern social life. 

The home and all of its influences, the play- 
ground, the neighborhood, newspapers, the ra- 
dio, movies, the automobile are but a few of 
the factors which are increasingly important 
in developing character. The environment of 
the child is a controlling force in shaping his 
personality. Parents are often unable to es- 
tablish the kind of home life they desire, or 
to help their children in a satisfactory man- 
ner; likewise, the school often suffers in de- 
veloping its program because of unwholesome 
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community influence. Parents, teachers, and 
interested adults working together in the par- 
ent-teacher movement are able to bring about 
conditions which will make it possible to es- 
tablish the kind of home, school, and com- 
munity environment necessary for the healthy 
physical, spiritual, mental, and social growth 
of children and youth. 
—Parent-Teacher Manual. 





STUDENT LOAN FUNDS SPONSORED BY 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


More than $40,000 was expended during the 
past year by parent-teacher groups in the 
various states for the purpose of aiding boys 
and girls to continue their education. There 
is real need for assistance on the part of many 
young people who are unable to obtain funds 
from other sources; in many states National 
Youth Administration funds are available only 
to children from families on relief. 

In Missouri, the State Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has established a loan fund 
known as the Caroline B. Ullmann Student 
Loan Fund. Loans, not exceeding $200, are 
made to students applying for them. There 
are of course certain definite requirements and 
conditions to be met by the applicant. The 
qualifications of the applicant are passed up- 
on by a board of trustees. Many students who 
otherwise would have been unable to remain 
in school have been assisted by the wise use 
of this loan fund. 





SPEECH TEACHERS TO HOLD ANNUAL 
MEETING IN ST. LOUIS 


For the first time in the history of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Speech, the 
annual meeting will be held in St. Louis, it 
has been learned from an announcement issued 
by the Association. The convention, usually 
held in Chicago or New York, is scheduled in 
St. Louis on December 29-30-31, 1936, on the 
nvitation of the Missouri Association of Teach- 
ers of Speech. 

General programs of the convention will 
consider problems of standards in the teach- 
ing of speech. Department programs will deal 
with problems of public speaking, debating, 
speech correction, rhetoric, oratory, and drama. 

A number of attractions are scheduled in 
St. Louis for the convention period. Among 
them are a production of Handel’s Messiah 
in the new Municipal Auditorium and a pro- 
gram to be given by the Princeton Triangle 
Club. A series of concerts by the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, with Ruth Slenczynski, 
pianist, immediately precedes the convention, 
and the production of the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo on January first immediately 
follows it. 

Many of the programs and exhibits of the 
convention will be of considerable interest to 
teachers of English, history, and other sub- 
jects, as well as to teachers of speech. 
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IMPORTANT... 

Will the teacher who asked Mrs. Roosevelt: 
“ARE THE CHILDREN OF TODAY ANY 
WORSE THAN THOSE 50 YEARS AGO?” 
please zet in touch with the Secretary of 
K. C. Dist. Teachers Assn., J. F. King, 
c/o Lathrop Polytechnic Inst., 1226 Central, 
K. C., Mo. 





National Council of Geography Teachers 

The National Council of Geography Teachers 
will hold their annual meeting, December 29 
and 30 in the Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, New 
York. The detailed program of the meeting 
is printed in the December issue of “The 
Journal of Geography.” 





Mexican Seminar 

The Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin-America announce the Twelfth Sem- 
inar in Mexico which will be held next 
July, and will, as usual, be led by a dis- 
tinguished group of authorities on Pan-Amer- 
ican affairs. The Committee is also conduct- 
ing in January and February a two weeks’ 
Seminar in Guatemala with a program or- 
ganized along the lines of the Seminar in 
Mexico. The Committee also announces for 
February a Mid-Winter Institute in Mexico, 
with a program of lectures, round tables and 
field trips. Membership in these Seminars 
and Institutes is open to men and women 
concerned for the increase of inter-American 
understanding. Applications and requests for 
information may be sent to The Committee on 
Cultural Relations with Latin America, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





International Meeting at Cincinnati 

The International Council for Exceptional 
Children will hold its Fifteenth Annual Con- 
vention in Cincinnati, Ohio, February 18, 19 
and 20, 1937. 





Free Art Exhibit 

The exhibitions of students’ art work cir- 
culated through the schools of Missouri by 
the art department of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association were in great demand 
last year, and created much interest among 
teachers and students. 

The list of exhibitions available has now 
expanded to twenty-four. It ranges from 
work of the second grade to that of the high 
school and college. The work has been con- 
tributed by the schools of St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Springfield, the Teachers Colleges of this 
state, and the Missouri University. 

_The subject matter of these exhibitions is 
highly diversified, showing illustrations of 
literature, transportation, industry, design, 
landscape, costumed life, colored crayon, and 
block printing. 

It is hoped that as the service becomes bet- 
ter known more teachers and superintendents 
will avail themselves of the inspirations which 
these exhibits carry to students. A _ postal 
addressed to Miss Deborah D. Weisel, Teach- 
ers College, Springfield, Mo., chairman of the 
art exhibition committee, will bring a list from 
which to choose. 








NEW AND IMPORTANT TEXT 
For SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


“AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
AND SOCIAL CHANGE” 


by 


EDWARD E. WALKER - WALTER G. BEACH 
OLIS G. JAMISON 


“AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AND 
SOCIAL CHANGE” is in thorough 
accord with current trends in civic 
education. It presents straightfor- 
ward, modern viewpoints; coincident 
with the challenge of searching new 
viewpoints and philosophy on our na- 
tional problems, it places emphasis on 
the great possibilities of democracy 
and our responsibilities in construct- 
ing and maintaining a truly represen- 
tative form of government. 


your correspondence is invited 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


320 East 2Ist Street Chicago, Illinois 





























WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


LIBERTY, MISSOURI 


jj} A program of education in an institution 
that is highly accredited. 


A beautiful campus - - modern dormi- 
tories - - attractive social life - - cultural 
activities - - friendly faculty and student 
body - - reasonable costs. 





Winter Term Begins—November 30 
Spring Term Begins—March 8 


Summer Term Begins—June 1 
Send for catalog 


(Please address President John 
F. Herget for View Book.) 
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A Valuable Loan Service 


Patronized and Appreciated by 
Thousands of School Teachers 


Every school teacher will have a better fooling of secu- 
rity if she (or he) will get the facts 'about the Household 
Finance Loan Plan for school teachers. You will know 
where to go for money, and how to go about borrowin 
it—in case a sudden emergency, or piled up bills shoul 
require immediate cash that you do not have. 

Your application for a loan at any of the offices listed 
below will receive friendly, courteous attention, with a 
minimum of formality. Just your own signature, no 
security required, small monthly repayments over a 
long period, monthly charge much less than the lawful 
maximum rate. 


Money 
MANAGE WENT 
& tesekois 





A LOAN 


And Helpful Counsel in Money Management 


Many teachers prefer to borrow, when a loan becomes 
necessary, from Household Finance, because here a loan 
is always part of a constructive plan to re-organize the 
borrower’s financial affairs and give him (or her) a fresh 
start. Household Finance’s “‘Doctor of Family Finances” 
has helped hundreds of teachers to get out of the rut 
financially so that they may never have to borrow again. 

Call at the nearest Household Finance office and look 
over the important pamphlets that mean so much to, 
and do so much for, many thousands of teachers. Even 
if a loan is not required at this time, mail this coupon 
for free brochure, so you will know about our plan in 
case the need should arise. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


Locally Managed Household Offices in 3 Missouri Cities 
KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 
2nd Floor, Shankman Bldg., 19th Floor, Railway Exchange 
3119 Troost Ave. Bldg.,OliveSt., bet. 6thand 7th. 
Valentine 2157 Central 7321 
2nd Floor, The Dierks Bldg., 4th Fl., Missouri Theatre Bldg. 
1006 Grand Ave. 634 No. Grand Blvd. 
Harrison 4025 Jefferson 5300 


ST. JOSEPH—4th Floor, Tootle Bldg. 
Phone: 6-1565 


Household charges the low monthly rate set by the 
Missouri law, 24% % on unpaid balances only 


FREE— Booklet and Application Blank 
Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. 
If immediate loan is wanted, state amount desired. 


TEACHERS LOAN BUREAU DEPT., 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
(Mail to Nearest Office—See Above) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: 

“The Household Finance Plan for School 

Teachers.”’ I understand this request places 

me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 








‘ 
Amount I wish to borrow $ foe enapapenenteaeaten — 
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"Earthquake 


=> Write Its Story with This Little Needle? 


THIS diagram of the seismograph, fully 
described in the New Merriam-Webster, 
explains how earthquakes are record- 
ed. Hundreds of other illustrations 
and articles describe many kinds of 
scientific measuring instruments. 

You will find complete informa- 
tion on thousands of subjects 
in the New Mer- 
riam-Webster. 
600,000 entries— 
122,000 more than 
in any other dic- 
tionary. Edited by 
207 outstanding 
authorities. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


The 
Supreme Authority 
A New Creation 


3,350 pages ¢ 12,000 terms 
illustrated e Over 13,000 
biographical entries e Thou- 
sands of encyclopedic ar- 
ticles ¢ 35,000 geographical 
entries ¢ Synonyms and 
antonyms. Write for free, il- 
lustrated pamphlet contain- 
ing specimen pages, color 
plates, and full information. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
TT 
































MISSOURI IS OPEN! 
We are ready to appoint a sales manager for the 
entire state of Missouri. If you have successfully 
sold instructional material. If you have a wide ac- 
quaintance among Missouri school officials. If you 
can furnish satisfactory references as to your 
character and ability. And if you would like to be 
considered for this appointment, write immediately 
and give full details regarding education and ex- 


perience. 
WORLD LETTERS, INC. 
East Aurora, N. Y. 











WHAT ARE‘) 
ae THOUGHTS: 


Where do they start? What is this 
mysterious power possessed only by 
humans? Fascinating and instructive 
are the facts about your inner mind, 
your personality, your understanding; 
facts taught secretly by the Rosicrucians for centuries. 
Learn about it; but first write for FREE BOOKLET to 


———wmetenrrrg!. C. R. THE ROSICRUCIANS (A. M.O.R.C.) 
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SAN JOsE, CALIFORNIA 























THE AMERICAN LEGION AND 
EDUCATION 


F. Ben Andreen, Commander 


DEPARTMENT OF MINNESOTA 


CONFERENCE OF DEPARTMENT COMMAND- 
ERS AND ADJUTANTS 





We are indebted to Commander H. H. Lark of the Missouri Division of the Amer- 
ican Legion for submitting this address as representing the views of the Legion on 


education. 


We are appreciative of the Legion’s patriotic and humanitarian stand as 


represented by this address and feel sure that each Missouri teacher will do a teacher’s 


part in an effort to make real the fine 


Andreen.—Ed. 


N 1917 and 1918, we were engaged in a 
war to make the world safe for democracy.” 
If we are at all realists, if we are not en- 
gaged in sheer fantasy, if we are not just 
plain stupid, if we face facts we must admit 
that we did not accomplish the objectives 
which were set before us in 1917 and 1918. 


There is no safety for democracy in Ger- 
many under ler’s regimentation; there is 
no safety. for @mocracy in Italy where Mus- 
solini ig g’the elementary grade children 
for his battalions of conquest; there is no 

fey democracy in Russia where the 

| i quickly and effectively exterminates 
9 ‘of anyone who disagrees with or 
s the wisdom of the order and decrees 
ch emanate from the Commissars at the 
Kremlin; there is no safety for democracy 
in the Orient where the Japanese military 
cast in the name of a deified Emperor justifies 
constant violations of treaty obligations; there 
is no safety for democracy in the fratricidal 
strife of the Spaniards. 






We of the Legion are not so much concerned 
about making the world safe for democracy. 
We tried that in 1917 and 1918 and now are 
quite convinced that it was a futile endeavor. 
We are now perfectly content to let the na- 
tions across the seas carve out their own 

emselvespesWe of The American 
@usely interested in 
of Government 
BS) he ingenuous and 

CBA Democracy which is the 
‘soci: age of the American people. We 
are interested under that Democracy in the 
improvement of life, in the better use of liberty 
and in the increase of genuine happiness in 
our people. 











The Constitution of The United States is 
the basis for that Democracy. The forefathers 
who gave us the Constitution expected the 
people under that instrument to progressively 
trom time to time, from period to period, work 
out a gradually improving social order. There 
are some people who have the perverted idea 
that our forefathers presented us in the Con- 
stitution with a perfect instrument of govern- 
ment to which no changes should ever be made. 
Our forefathers had no intention to do any- 
thing of the kind. In the very first sentence 
of the Constitution, we find these words, “We, 
the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union—.” They did 
not say “We the forefathers of these United 
States, form a perfect union.” They said 
“We, the people,” meaning the people who 
lived then, and the people who live now, and 
our children and children’s children yet un- 
born should continue to strive to form a “more 
perfect Union.” They, however, expected us 
to form that more perfect union the American 
way, the Constitutional way, not by force 
and revolution, neither by indirections and 
subtle manipulations of powers invested in 
those who govern by our election and consent. 


Improvement in the functioning of democ- 
racy and in the life of people in a democracy 


ideals here described by Commander 


and advancement of American representa- 
tive democracy as the system of govern- 
ment best calculated to insure the life, 
liberty and happiness of people living to- 
gether in organized society. 


“2. The American ideal is based upon the 
principle of the Golden Rule. It implies 
respect for individual personality; it re- 
quires that each individual contribute to 
the common good to the extent of his 
capacity and that each benefit to the ex- 
tent of at least minimum security; its 
most basic consideration is the welfare 
of all people: it implies a ‘government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people,’ which provides ‘liberty and jus- 
tice for all.’ 


“3. Democracy depends upon an informed 
and intelligent citizenry; democracy de- 
pends, also, upon the citizenry with a 
healthy, wholesome outlook on life. The 
public school is democracy’s major instru- 
ment for enlightening its people and for 
promoting normal attitudes on the part 
of all citizens. 


“4. Every pupil attending the public 
schools has the right to a true and com- 
plete picture of: 


“A. The development of the American 
democratic ideal in this country; the 
American Revolution and the govern- 
ment which was set-up  fullowing “ii, 
with emphasis upon the new social 
values stressed in the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution. 
This study should lead to the under- 
standing of and loyalty to democratic 
ideals and values, along with the de- 
velopment of individual responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. This. should in- 
volve a willingness to abide by exist- 
ing laws and to make needed changes 
through orderly procedures. 

“B. Contemporary life; not only 
America’s advantages, opportunities, 
rights, achievements, and glories, but 
also, her problems, conflicts, malad- 
justments, and other influences which 
make genuine democracy difficult. 
“C. Conditions in other countries; the 
real truth concerning the advantages 
and disadvantages of various types 
of government. 


“5. Since young people are rather easily 
indoctrinated by adults it is very impor- 
tant that the teachers in our schools be- 
lieve in and subscribe to American demo- 
cratic principles. The American Legion 
holds that teachers with other ideals of 
government should not be employed in our 
schocls or colleges. 


“6. The social studies teacher, who is 
largely responsible for the promotion of 
a sane Americanism program in the 
schools, is entitled to reasonable safe- 
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The Governor's Proclamation 


— IZING EDUCATION as essential to our 
ell-being and necessary for the preservation of our 
democratic order, I, Guy B. Park, Governor of Mis- 
souri, do hereby proclaim the period beginning Decem- 
ber 6 and ending December 12, 1936, as Education 
Week in Missouri. 


I ask that during this week the people of the State 
give attention to our schools as the means provided for 
the education of the young, and that they assemble in 
their respective communities for the purpose of becom- 
ing better acquainted with school work and school prob- 
lems, to the end that our youth may be trained adequate- 
ly for the responsibilities of citizenship. 


IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused to be affixed the Great Seal of 
the State of Missouri. 


DONE at the City of Jefferson this third day of 
October, 1936. 
GUY B. PARK 


Governor 








GROUPS COOPERATING 


The groups cooperating with the Missouri 
State Teachers Association on Missouri Educa- 
tion Week, December 6-12, are the State De- 
partment of Education, the Missouri Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the Missouri divi- 
sion of the American Federation of Labor, the 
Missouri Department of the American Legion 
and other organizations. These groups should 
be called on for aid and assistance in the pro- 
grams for the week. Other material for Edu- 
cation Week may be secured from the National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
Every school house should have an educational 
program. 


In every county a public relations committee has been appointed to assist 
n plannnig local programs. In nearly every county the county superintendent 
‘f schools is chairman of that committee. Contact with this committee will 
lave been made by most schools. You should keep this committee informed 
f your plans and report to it your activities for Education Week. 


The material in this broadside is sent in the hope that you will use it in 
uch a way as will give it the widest possible dissemination. 
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VITAL COMMITTEE REPORTS—FROM THE 
STATE CONVENTION OF THE M. S. T. A. 
Kansas City, Nov. 11-14, 1936 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COM- 
MITTEE 





1931 SCHOOL LAW—tThe Missouri State 
Teachers Association reaffirms its faith in the 
1931 School Law and commits itself unre- 
servedly to the further improvement of the law 
and its administration. 

SCHOOL REVENUE—tThe Missouri State 
Teachers Association endorses the principle 
followed by the Missouri Legislature for the 
past fifty years in appropriating one-third of 
the general revenue for the public schools. 

TEACHER TENURE—tThe Missouri State 
Teachers Association emphatically reaffirms 
its stand in full support of tenure of position 
for teachers as a means of insuring to the chil- 
dren of the State the best possible instruction. 

TEACHERS SALARIES—The Missouri 
State Teachers Association recognizes the fact 
that the most vital problem of the schools of 
the State is that of securing well trained ef- 
ficient teachers and that the solution of the 
problem lies largely in salary adjustment to 
the present economic trend. ; 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM—tThe Missouri 
State Teachers Association takes a firm stand 
in favor of freedom of teaching which is the 
surest guarantee of orderly change and prog- 
ress. 

REORGANIZATION OF STATE DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION—tThe Missouri State 
Teachers Association commits itself to a re- 
organization of the State Department of Edu- 
cation to the end that this department be re- 
moved entirely from the influence of partisan 
politics and administered under a plan com- 
mensurate with the leading educational thought 
of the day. 

REORGANIZATION OF COUNTY EDUCA- 
TIONAL ADMINISTRATION—The Missouri 
State Teachers Association reaffirms its sup- 
port of higher standards for rural education 
and believes that the most direct and practical 
way to secure these higher standards is 
through strengthening the office of county 
superintendent by requiring higher qualifica- 
tions, appointment by a county board of edu- 
cation, and providing for adequate allowances 
for salaries, clerical help and traveling ex- 
penses. 

TEACHER RETIREMENT LAW—tThe Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association appreciates 
the vote of confidence of the citizens of our 
State as evidenced by their support of Amend- 
ment No. 3 at the recent election. At the 
same time it is not unmindful of its responsi- 
bility in helping to formulate and place on the 
statute books as soon as possible a sound re- 
tirement law. We desire to express our ap- 
preciation to Miss Turk and her committee; 
to all teachers of Missouri; to Boards of Edu- 
cation; to Parent Teachers Associations, and 
to all civic organizations who labored so tire- 
lessly in securing the passage of this amend- 





ment. 

APPRECIATION—The Missouri State 
Teachers Association expresses its appreciation 
of the hospitality and courtesy of Kansas City 
in providing entertainment for this Convention. 
The Association also tenders appreciation to 
the press, to the Kansas City Philharmonic 
Orchestra and to all who contributed to the 
success and pleasure of this Convention. 

(Signed) W. M. WESTBROOK, Chairman 
MISS ROSE ERNST, Secretary 





REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COM- 
MITTEE TO THE ASSEMBLY 
OF DELEGATES 
Your Legislative Committee begs leave to sub- 
mit the following report: 

Since there has been no session of the legis- 
lature during the past year, the report of 
your Legislative Committee will necessarily 
be brief and will consist chiefly of recommenda- 
tions concerning needed school legislation. 

The Committee has held two meetings dur- 
ing the last year, the first one was held in 
Columbia, Missouri, September 12, 1936. At 
this meeting certain needed legislation was 
agreed upon. A statement of the needed leg- 
islation was sent to all superintendents 
throughout the State. 

The second meeting of the Legislative Com- 
mittee was held in Kansas City, November 10. 
As a result of these two meetings, the Com- 
mittee makes the following recommendations: 

First, the Legislative Committee desires to 
express congratulations to Miss Turk and her 
associates for the splendid work that was done 
in the publicity and the actual mechanics of 
the ratification of the Teachers Retirement 
Amendment, and also to the Missouri Congress 
of Parent-Teachers and all other associations 
and organizations that cooperated in secur- 
ing the ratification of Constitutional Amend- 
ment Number 3. 

Second, the Committee recommends that a 
bill appropriating one-third of the general 





Fourth, your Committee recommends the 
passage of bills raising the qualifications for 
the office of county superintendent of schools, 
increasing the salary of these officials, and 
providing adequate clerical help and travel al- 
lowances and recommends that the State Su- 
perintendent of Schools in cooperation with a 
committee of county superintendents be au- 
thorized to draft measures embodying these 
ideas and present the same to the General As- 
sembly. 

Fifth, since the framing of a state wide re- 
tirement bill is a technical and arduous under- 
taking and requires much information and in- 
volves extensive group discussions by those 
familiar with other retirement systems, your 
Committee recommends that the Executive 
Committee appoint and finance a research com- 
mittee to carry on the research necessary to 
get the facts and information needed in the 
drafting of a workable and fair law on teacher 
retirement and that this research committee 
assist in the drafting of such law. 

Sixth, your Committee favors the central- 
ization of the certification of teachers in the 
State Department of Education and favors the 
raising of requirements for the lower type 
of certificates and the gradual elimination of 
third grade certificates. The Committee re- 
ferred to State Superintendent King and a com- 
mittee to be appointed by the State Superin- 
tendent, the task of drafting a bill revising the 
present method of the certification of teachers. 

Seventh, a law passed in 1907 authorizing 
the State Superintendent of Schools to classify, 
approve and set standards for high schools has 
been a powerful influence in raising the stand- 
ard of high school education in Missouri in the 
last three decades. Therefore, your Commit- 
tee recommends that a law be passed author- 
izing the State Superintendent of Schools to 
approve, classify and set standards for rural 
and elementary schools. Your Committee be- 
lieves that such a law will result in marked 
improvement in elementary and rural schools 
of the State. 

Eighth, your Legislative Committee endorses 
kindergarten and adult education. It believes 
that such education can now be provided by 
legislation under the present Constitution. 
However, if it is necessary, your Committee 
favors and endorses a constitutional amend- 
ment legalizing kindergarten and adult educa- 
tion. Such an amendment would read some- 
what as follows: “The General Assembly shall 
have power to authorize boards of directors of 
school districts to provide for the gratuitous 
instruction of persons under the age of six 
years and over the age of twenty years.” 

Ninth, your Legislative Committee recom- 
mends the enactment of a law which will re- 
quire the rate of levy for taxes for school pur- 
poses on utilities to be based upon the true 
average, 

Tenth, your Legislative Committee recom- 
mends an appropriation of not to exceed $200,- 
000 to the State Department of Education to 
be used for the extension of educational serv- 
ices of the State into fields not now author- 
ized by law. 

Eleventh, your Committee favors the full 
matching of federal funds for vocational edu- 
cation by state appropriations and believes that 
the funds appropriated to match federal funds 
should come from the general revenue fund. 

Twelfth, your Legislative Committee favors 
adequate financial support for the institutions 
of higher learning in the State, 

Your Legislative Committee feels that the 
preceding eleven recommendations need im- 
mediate attention by the General Assembly of 
1937. It-desires to make two additional sug- 
gestions: 

First, your Committee believes that the qual- 
ity of the work of the county superintendent 
of schools would be materially improved by a 
law establishing a county board of education 
by whom county superintendents of schools 
should be appointed. This board would fix the 
salary of the county superintendent, the num- 
ber of his assistants, determine his clerical 
help, traveling expenses, and have general leg- 
islative power relative to the improvement of 
the schools of the county. Such a law should 
be secured as soon as feasible. 

* Second, the Legislative Committee believes 
in the establishment of a state board of edu- 
cation with an appointive state superintendent. 
It realizes that such a change requires a con- 
stitutional amendment and recommends the 
submission of such amendment as soon as it 
seems opportune. 

Respectfully submitted by the Legislative 
Committee 

George Melcher, Chairman 


Price L. Collier D. R. McDonald 


B. B. Cramer W. H. McDonald 
John W. Edie R. G. Russell 
Edith Gallagher W. H. Ryle 
Hattie Gordon Marion Schott 


Geo. L. Hawkins Roger Smith 












the four sources mentioned vary greatly in 
different types of districts and in different 
parts of the state. 


Sources of State School Funds 


For Payment on Regular Apportionment. 
The amount due each district in the state is 
calculated in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 13 of the 1931 School Law and the 
state pays such a part of the amount due as 
the available funds will permit. The available 
funds are known as State School Moneys, and 
are derived (1) from the general revenue 
fund of the state, (2) from the interest on the 
state permanent school fund, and (3) from 
accumulations in certain other funds in the 
state treasury. The constitution of Missouri 
requires that at least one-fourth of the gen- 
eral revenue shall be appropriated for public 
school support, but since 1887 the General As- 
sembly has appropriated one-third. The 
amount derived from accumulations in other 
funds is negligible. 

For Vocational Education. One-half of the 
amount given by the state for vocational edu- 
cation comes from the federal government, 
and the other half usually is taken from the 
State School Moneys, thus lessening the 
amount available for payment on the regular 
apportionment. 


For Teacher-Training. The money used for 
teacher-training in high schools usually is 
taken from the State School Moneys, but that 
given to the three largest cities for teacher- 
training on the college level usually is taken 
from the general revenue fund. 

For Free Textbooks. The money distributed 
by the state for use in purchasing free text- 
books is derived from a tax on insurance com- 
panies chartered outside this state but doing 
business in Missouri. One-half of such tax 
goes into the general revenue fund and the 
other half goes into the county foreign insur- 
ance tax fund, which is sent by the state to 
the several counties and the city of St. Louis 
os + ao by school districts as a free textbook 
und, 

For Other School Purposes. The state some- 
times gives small amounts to certain school 


districts for building purposes, and such 
amounts usually come from State School 
Moneys. In recent years the state has appro- 


priated money from the general revenue fund 
to pay the amounts still due school districts for 
high school tuition, after the regular payment 
from the State School Moneys. 

Table 1 shows the sources of receipts into 
the general revenue fund of the state, and 
Table 2 shows the sources of receipts into the 
State School Moneys, for one year. 


TABLE 1 


Receipts into the General Revenue Fund of the State of Missouri 
From July 1, 1935, to June 30, 1936 


Sales Tax 
Income Tax 


Beer and Liquor Fees and Taxes ---------- 


State Property Tax 
Inheritance Taxes 
Corporation Fees and Taxes 
Tax on Foreign Insurance Companies 
Miscellaneous Items 


Total General Revenue 


SER Ai 3s $ 8,541,517.41---- 33.28% 


5,225,365.38---- 20.36 
5,011,487.62---- 19.53 


icant 1,880,537.71---- 7.33 
aissiidiailaaimiaaamaiies 1,799,944.05---- 7.01 
iiialitebsiaeedie teenies 1,716,673.72---- 6.69 
Saaieasesibsitesdalieesauitieadn 1,115,393.54---- 4.35 
nitdchiilibiediniiiioaaiiaipiaaaes 871,795.22---- 1.45 





eidtiltinsiitiainsniae $25,662,714.65*---100.00% 





* One-third transferred to State Schoo] Moneys, as follows: 


February 29, 1936 
June 30, 1936 


One-third of General Revenue 


Gaba ieaieasaaae $ 4,312,419.54 


4,241,818.68 





1 aaa $ 8,554,238.22 





TABLE 2 


Receipts into the State School Moneys of the State of Missouri 
From July 1, 1935, to June 30, 1936 


Sales Tax 
Income Tax 
Beer and Liquor Fees and Taxes 
State Property Tax 
Inheritance Taxes 
Corporation Fees and Taxes 
Tax on Foreign Insurance Companies 
Miscellaneous Items 


Total from General Revenue Fund 
Interest on State Permanent School Fund 


Total State School Moneys 


Table 3 shows the sources of funds used for 
school maintenance by different classes of 


jeiiacaimamaded $ 2,847,172.47---- 32.56% 


1,741,788.46---- 19.92 
1,670,495.87---- 19.11 


usineditiabeieniiinitid 626,845.91---- 7.17 
siisaeaibiiaddeiailaiadalaoh 599,981.35---- 6.86 
salinities 572,224.57---- 6.55 
seatnindiaaleaaaeate 371,797.85---- 4.25 


123,931.74---- 1.42 





minastiecbainaanameiid $ 8,554,238.22---- 97.84% 


188,977.50---- 2.16 





ahaieaaanel $ 8,743,215.72----100.00% 





school districts in Missouri for the school year 
1934-35. 


TABLE 3 


Per Cent Distribution by Sources of Funds Used for School Maintenance 
During the School Year 1934-35 




















Local State Other 
Classes of Districts Taxes Aid Sources 
A. High School Districts Classified on the Basis 
of Total Teachers Employed , 
Districts Employing Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 55.94% 32.80% 11.26% 
Districts Employing from 45+ to 400— Teachers Each 79.29 11.42 9.29 
Districts Employing More than 400 Teachers Each 85.90 5.30 9.80 
All High School Districts 75.71% 14.67% 9.62% 
B. Districts Employing Fewer than 45 Teachers Each 
Classified on Basis of H. S. Teachers Employed 
Districts Employing 1-4 H. S. Teachers Each 50.45% 38.29 Yo 11.26% 
Districts Employing 5-7 H. S. Teachers Each 54.34 35.25 10.41 
Districts Employing 8 or More H. 8S. Teachers Each 62.65 25.42 11.93 
Districts Employing Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 55.94% 32.80% 11.26% 
C. Rural Districts 52.58% 32.86% 14.56% 


On the basis of estimates carefully made, 
Table 4 shows the change in the sources of 





public school funds from the school year 1927- 
28 to the school year 1936-37. 














TABLE 4 
Per Cent Distribution of Regular Revenue Receipts of Missouri School Districts 
Sources of Receipts 1927-28 1936-37 
Taxes on Real and Personal Property ---------------------------- 80.65% 70.35% 
Taxes on Public Utilities ..--......--....-------------------..-- 6.67 5.29 
State Aid, Exclusive of Free Textbook Money ------------------- 8.94 20.70 
Free Textbook Money ------------------------------------------ 2.54 2.43 
Interest on County and Township Permanent Funds -------------- 1.20 1.23 
Total Regular Revenue Receipts ---------------------------- 100.00%  100.00% 





The figures in Table 4 show that local taxes 
account for a much smaller part and state aid 
for a much larger part of the regular revenue 
receipts of Missouri school districts for the 
school year 1936-37 than for the school year 


money, was $4,085,232, while for the school 
year 1936-37 it will be approximately $9,286,- 
946. The decrease in local taxes is due to a 
decrease in both rates and valuations. Table 5 
shows the per cent of decrease in the school 
































Andreen.—Ed. 


N 1917 and 1918, we were engaged in a 
fm war to make the world safe for democracy.” 
If we are at all realists, if we are not en- 
paged in sheer fantasy, if we are not just 
plain stupid, if we face facts we must admit 
hat we did not accomplish the objectives 
hich were set before us in 1917 and 1918. 


There is no safe i. for democracy in Ger- 
any under Hitler s regimentation; there is 
no safety for democracy in Italy where Mus- 
solini is d on elementary grade children 
for his * pi of conquest; there is no 
safety for democracy in Russia where the 
G. vy, t kly and effectively exterminates 

» lif “of anyone who disagrees with or 
due s the wisdom of the order and decrees 
which emanate from the Commissars at the 
remlin; there is no safety for democracy 
in the Orient where the Japanese military 
cast in the name of a deified Emperor justifies 
constant violations of treaty obligations; there 
is no safety for democracy in the fratricidal 
strife of the Spaniards. 





We of the Legion are not so much concerned 
about making the world safe for democracy. 
We tried that in 1917 and 1918 and now are 
quite convinced that it was a futile endeavor. 
We are now perfectly content to let the na- 
tions across the seas carve out their own 
futures for themselvege-sWe of The American 
j are, 4 intensely interested in 
of our form of Government 

tates, of the ingenuous and 

.< zese ve Democracy which is the 

tial heritage of the American people. We 

are interested under that Democracy in the 

improvement of life, in the better use of liberty 

and in the increase of genuine happiness in 
our people. 











The Constitution of The United States is 
the basis for that Democracy. The forefathers 
who gave us the Constitution expected the 
people under that instrument to progressively 
trom time to time, from period to period, work 
out a gradually improving social order. There 
are some people who have the perverted idea 
that our forefathers presented us in the Con- 
stitution with a perfect instrument of govern- 
ment to which no changes should ever be made. 
Our forefathers had no intention to do any- 
thing of the kind. In the very first sentence 
of the Constitution, we find these words, “We, 
the people of the United States, in order to 


form a more perfect union—.” They did 
not say “We the forefathers of these United 
States, form a perfect union.” They said 


“We, the people,” meaning the people who 
lived then, and the people who live now, and 
our children and children’s children yet un- 
born should continue to strive to form a “more 
perfect Union.” They, however, expected us 
to form that more perfect union the American 
way, the Constitutional way, not by force 
and revolution, neither by indirections and 
subtle manipulations of powers invested in 
those who govern by our election and consent. 


Improvement in the functioning of democ- 
racy and in the life of people in a democracy 
can only come through an understanding of 
both individual and collective problems by a 
majority of the people. Since the individual 
is sovereign in a democracy, he must there- 
fore be intelligent if his sovereignty is to be 
wise. 


Schools and educational institutions are 
nurseries for the development of intelligent 
and understanding citizens. Through the edu 
cational agencies, the passing generation hands 
to the coming generation the social heritage 
of our democracy. We of the Legion believe 
we have a peculiar contribution to make in the 
sustaining of Democracy and in the develop- 
ment of Americanism. We have rightly con- 
sidered the educational process as the avenue 
for making that contribution effective. 


In order to effectively integrate our Ameri- 
canism and Educational programs with the 
schools, a number of Departments have or- 
ganized Legionnaire Schoolmasters Clubs. I 
am informed that such clubs are active in 
Kansas, Arizona, Indiana, New Mexico, Mich- 
igan, California, Wisconsin, Iowa, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Texas, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut and Minnesota. 


A resolution, sponsored by the clubs and 
passed at the Cleveland Convention, offered 
for study and constructive criticism in each 
American Legion Post “A charter for a pro- 
gram of Americanism in the schools and col- 
leges of the United States” which will be 
submitted by the National Americanism Com- 
mission to the next National Convention in a 
final draft for official Legion approval. The 
text of that charter reads as follows: 


“1, The American Legion and the public 
schools are committed to the perpetuation 





We are indebted to Commander H. H. Lark of the Missouri Division of the Amer- 
ican Legion for submitting this address as representing the views of the Legion on 
education. We are appreciative of the Legion’s patriotic and humanitarian stand as 
represented by this address and feel sure that each Missouri teacher will do a teacher’s 
part in an effort to make real the fine ideals here described by Commander 


and advancement of American representa- 
tive democracy as the system of govern- 
ment best calculated to insure the life, 
liberty and happiness of people living to- 
gether in organized society. 


“2. The American ideal is based upon the 
principle of the Golden Rule. It implies 
respect for individual personality; it re- 
quires that each individual contribute to 
the common good to the extent of his 
capacity and that each benefit to the ex- 
tent of at least minimum security; its 
most basic consideration is the welfare 
of all people: it implies a ‘government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people,’ which provides ‘liberty and jus- 
tice for all.’ 


“3. Democracy depends upon an informed 
and intelligent citizenry; democracy de- 
pends, also, upon the citizenry with a 
healthy, wholesome outlook on life. The 
public school is democracy’s major instru- 


ment for enlightening its people and for | 


promoting normal attitudes on the part 
of all citizens. 


“4, Every pupil attending the public 
schools has the right to a true and com- 
plete picture of: 


“A. The development of the American 
democratic ideal in this country; the 
American Revolution and the govern- 
meot which was set-up fulluwing “it, 
with emphasis upon the new social 
values stressed in the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution. 
This study should lead to the under- 
standing of and loyalty to democratic 
ideals and values, along with the de- 
velopment of individual responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. This should in- 
volve a willingness to abide by exist- 
ing laws and to make needed changes 
through orderly procedures. 

“B. Contemporary life; not only 
America’s advantages, opportunities, 
rights, achievements, and glories, but 
also, her problems, conflicts, malad- 
justments, and other influences which 
make genuine democracy difficult. 
“C. Conditions in other countries; the 
real truth concerning the advantages 
and disadvantages of various types 
of government. 


“5. Since young people are rather easily 
indoctrinated by adults it is very impor- 
tant that the teachers in our schools be- 
lieve in and subscribe to American demo- 
cratic principles. The American Legion 
holds that teachers with other ideals of 
government should not be employed in our 
schools or colleges. 


“6. The social studies teacher, who is 
largely responsible for the promotion of 
a sane Americanism program in the 
schools, is entitled to reasonable safe- 
guards providing he use scientific methods 
of teaching, especially when controversial 
problems are studied. In other words his 
function is not to express his opinion but 
rather to help the students to find solu- 
tions for their problems. He must help 
them analyse a problem, find all the in- 
formation available, judge its reliability, 
organize the valid evidence and finally, 
present a conclusion. 


“7, In a democracy all the citizens must 
be able to solve problems or, in other 
words, formulate an answer to contro- 
versial questions. Certainly, the place 
for them to get this training is in the 
public schools. However, the intensive 
study of highly controversial and com- 
plex problems should be reserved for the 
senior high schoci, 


“8. Pupils should be afforded opportu- 
nities to participate in the activities of 
the school and community, thereby secur- 
ing valuable training in exercising the 
rights and in performing the responsi- 
bilities of school and community citizen- 
ship. They should be encouraged to take 
part in local political activities as a part 
of their training in citizenship.” 


In Washington’s Farewell Address to the 
American People, we find this significant 
statement: “Promote then, as an object of 
PRIMARY importance, institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge; for in propor- 
tion as the structure of Government takes 
force to public opinion, it is essential that 
public opinion be enlightened.” 


We of The American Legion have followed 
the testamentary admonition of our first 
soldier in making education the first of the 
major objectives in our Americanism program. 
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GUY B. PARK : 


Governor 


GROUPS COOPERATING 


The groups cooperating with the Missouri 
State Teachers Association on Missouri Educa- 
tion Week, December 6-12, are the State De- 
yartment of Education, the Missouri Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the Missouri divi- 
sion of the American Federation of Labor, the 
Missouri Department of the American Legion 
und other organizations. These groups should 
ye called on for aid and assistance in the pro- 
rrams for the week. Other material for Edu- 
ation Week may be secured from the National 
“ducation Association, Washington, D. C. 
“very school house should have an educational 


rogram. 


a public relations committee has been appointed to assist 
ograms. In nearly every county the county superintendent 
1an of that committee. Contact with this committee will 
most schools. You should keep this committee informed 
eport to it your activities for Education Week. 


his broadside is sent in the hope that you will use it in 
rive it the widest possible dissemination. 
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make sure that citizens understand its work- 
ings and what it needs to make it function 
even better. 

The time honored and proved wisdom of ap- 
propriating one-third of the general revenue 
of the State should be made clear thus show- 
ing its working in relation to your local 
finances. The 1931 School Law and its financ- 
ing thru taxes collected on a state wide basis 
furnish the very foundation of equality of edu- 
cational opportunity and equitable distribu- 
tion of the tax load. 

A Forward Look 

More and more have the obligations of and 
the responsibilities for the education of youth 
been shifted from the family to the community 
and state. Parents have not lost interest in 
the education of children but events have grad- 
ually made necessary the shifting of instruc- 
tion and direction from homes to school. 
Within the memory of many now living schools 
were expected to do little more than teach 
the rudiments of the three r’s to young chil- 
dren. Then children worked with father or 
mother or with older brother and sister on 
farms or in store and shop. Here they learned 
from other members of the home and here 
they were fitted for independent life. Now 
families, except on the farm rarely work to- 
gether. Most of their education which was 
closely related to home and family activity is 
now delegated to the public school. It is es- 
sential that the vital interest of the home fol- 
low the child to school, P.-T. A.’s are justi- 
fied on this ground if on no other. Just as it 
has always been necessary to establish worthy 
homes is it becoming more and more necessary 
to establish worthy schools. 
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for teachers as a means of insuring to the chil- 
dren of the State the best possible instruction. 

TEACHERS SALARIES—tThe Missouri 
State Teachers Association recognizes the fact 
that the most vital problem of the schools of 
the State is that of securing well trained ef- 
ficient teachers and that the solution of the 
problem lies largely in salary adjustment to 
the present economic trend. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM—The Missouri 
State Teachers Association takes a firm stand 
in favor of freedom of teaching which is the 
surest guarantee of orderly change and prog- 
ress. 

REORGANIZATION OF STATE DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION—The Missouri State 
Teachers Association commits itself to a re- 
organization of the State Department of Edu- 
cation to the end that this department be re- 
moved entirely from the influence of partisan 
politics and administered under a plan com- 
mensurate with the leading educational thought 
of the day. 

REORGANIZATION OF COUNTY EDUCA- 
TIONAL ADMINISTRATION—tThe Missouri 
State Teachers Association reaffirms its sup- 
port of higher standards for rural education 
and believes that the most direct and practical 
way to secure these higher standards is 
through strengthening the office of county 
superintendent by requiring higher qualifica- 
tions, appointment by a county board of edu- 
cation, and providing for adequate allowances 
for salaries, clerical help and traveling ex- 
penses. 

TEACHER RETIREMENT LAW—tThe Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association appreciates 
the vote of confidence of the citizens of our 
State as evidenced by their support of Amend- 
ment No. 3 at the recent election. At the 
same time it is not unmindful of its responsi- 
bility in helping to formulate and place on the 
statute books as soon as possible a sound re- 
tirement law. We desire to express our ap- 
preciation to Miss Turk and her committee; 
to all teachers of Missouri; to Boards of Edu- 
cation; to Parent Teachers Associations, and 
to all civic organizations who labored so tire- 
lessly in securing the passage of this amend- 





ment. 

APPRECIATION—The Missouri State 
Teachers Association expresses its appreciation 
of the hospitality and courtesy of Kansas City 
in providing entertainment for this Convention. 
The Association also tenders appreciation to 
the press, to the Kansas City Philharmonic 
Orchestra and to all who contributed to the 
success and pleasure of this Convention. 

(Signed) W. M. WESTBROOK, Chairman 
MISS ROSE ERNST, Secretary 





REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COM- 
MITTEE TO THE ASSEMBLY 
OF DELEGATES 
Your Legislative Committee begs leave to sub- 
mit the following report: 

Since there has been no session of the legis- 
lature during the past year, the report of 
your Legislative Committee will necessarily 
be brief and will consist chiefly of recommenda- 
tions concerning needed school legislation. 

The Committee has held two meetings dur- 
ing the last year, the first one was held in 
Columbia, Missouri, September 12, 1936. At 
this meeting certain needed legislation was 
agreed upon. A statement of the needed leg- 
islation was sent to all superintendents 
throughout the State. 

The second meeting of the Legislative Com- 
mittee was held in Kansas City, November 10. 
As a result of these two meetings, the Com- 
mittee makes the following recommendations: 

First, the Legislative Committee desires to 
express congratulations to Miss Turk and her 
associates for the splendid work that was done 
in the publicity and the actual mechanics of 
the ratification of the Teachers Retirement 
Amendment, and also to the Missouri Congress 
of Parent-Teachers and all other associations 
and organizations that cooperated in secur- 
ing the ratification of Constitutional Amend- 
ment Number 3. 

Second, the Committee recommends that a 
bill appropriating one-third of the general 
revenue for the public schools be introduced 
early in the General Assembly in January, 
1937. It has been the practice in Missouri for 
a half century to appropriate ene-third of the 
general revenue for the public schools. This 
desirable practice should be continued. 

Third, your Legislative Committee endorses 
the principles underlying the 1931 School Law 
and recommends that for the next biennium it 
be financed to at least the level of the mini- 
mum guarantee. 


i pe ~recommends a e Executiv 
Committee appoint and finance a research com 
mittee to carry on the research necessary t 
get the facts and information needed in th 
drafting of a workable and fair law on teache 
retirement and that this research committe 
assist in the drafting of such law. 

Sixth, your Committee favors the central 
ization of the certification of teachers in th 
State Department of Education and favors th 
raising of requirements for the lower typ 
of certificates and the gradual elimination o 
third grade certificates. The Committee re 
ferred to State Superintendent King and a com 
mittee to be appointed by the State Superin 
tendent, the task of drafting a bill revising th 
present method of the certification of teachers 

Seventh, a law passed in 1907 authorizin; 
the State Superintendent of Schools to classify 
approve and set standards for high schools ha: 
been a powerful influence in raising the stand 
ard of high school education in Missouri in th. 
last three decades. Therefore, your Commit 
tee recommends that a law be passed author 
izing the State Superintendent of Schools t 
approve, classify and set standards for rura 
and elementary schools. Your Committee be 
lieves that such a law will result in markec 
improvement in elementary and rural school: 
of the State. 

Eighth, your Legislative Committee endorse: 
kindergarten and adult education. It believes 
that such education can now be provided bj 
legislation under the present Constitution 
However, if it is necessary, your Committee 
favors and endorses a constitutional amend. 
ment legalizing kindergarten and adult educa- 
tion. Such an amendment would read some. 
what as follows: “The General Assembly shall 
have power to authorize boards of directors of 
school districts to provide for the gratuitous 
instruction of persons under the age of six 
years and over the age of twenty years.” 

Ninth, your Legislative Committee recom- 
mends the enactment of a law which will re- 
quire the rate of levy for taxes for school pur- 
poses on utilities to be based upon the true 
average, 

Tenth, your Legislative Committee recom- 
mends an appropriation of not to exceed $200,- 
000 to the State Department of Education to 
be used for the extension of educational serv- 
ices of the State into fields not now author- 
ized by law. 

Eleventh, your Committee favors the full 
matching of federal funds for vocational edu- 
cation by state appropriations and believes that 
the funds appropriated to match federal funds 
should come from the general revenue fund. 

Twelfth, your Legislative Committee favors 
adequate financial support for the institutions 
of higher learning in the State, 

Your Legislative Committee feels that the 
preceding eleven recommendations need im- 
mediate attention by the General Assembly of 
1937. It desires to make two additional sug- 
gestions: 

First, your Committee believes that the qual- 
ity of the work of the county superintendent 
of schools would be materially improved by a 
law establishing a county board of education 
by whom county superintendents of schools 
should be appointed. This board would fix the 
salary of the county superintendent, the num- 
ber of his assistants, determine his clerical 
help, traveling expenses, and have general leg- 
islative power relative to the improvement of 
the schools of the county. Such a law should 
be secured as soon as feasible. 

* Second, the Legislative Committee believes 
in the establishment of a state board of edu- 
cation with an appointive state superintendent. 
It realizes that such a change requires a con- 
stitutional amendment and recommends the 
submission of such amendment as soon as it 
seems opportune. 

Respectfully submitted by the Legislative 
Committee 

George Melcher, Chairman 


Price L. Collier D. R. McDonald 


B. B. Cramer W. H. McDonald 
John W. Edie R. G. Russell 
Edith Gallagher W. H. Ryle 


Marion Schott 
Roger Smith 


Hattie Gordon 
Geo. L. Hawkins 


C. H. Hibbard Kathryn Spangler 

L. M. Hosman H. P. Study 

Theo. W. H. Irion’ Blanche Templeton 

W. F. Knox Mrs. Rubye H. Thompson 
B. P. Lewis M. B. Vaughn 

L. O. Litle W. M. Westbrook 


George R. Loughead Mary B. Womack 
L. E. Ziegler 
*At a meeting of the Executive Committee on Nov. 


23 a committee to draft such an amendment was ap- 
pointed. 





SCHOOL FINANCES IN MISSOURI 


by T. E. Vaughan 


N ORDER that the public may react intelli- 
| gently to legislative proposals that may af- 

fect school support, some general knowl- 
edge of school finances is necessary. People 
need to know where the money used in main- 
taining their schools comes from, and what 
part of it comes from each source. 

Sources of School Funds in Missouri 

For Building Purposes. With the exception 
of small amounts of state aid given certain 
districts under specified conditions, all money 
used in erecting school buildings is raised by 
local taxes or is borrowed in the name of the 
school district. Money borrowed for building 


purposes is repaid with funds derived from 
local taxes. 

For School Maintenance. Money used for ac- 
tual school maintenance is derived chiefly from 
the following sources: (1) taxes levied on 
property in the district; (2) taxes on public 
utilities, such as railroads, telegraph lines, and 
telephone lines, which benefit all districts in a 
county, regardless of whether the utilities 
touch all districts or not; (3) interest on the 
permanent county and township school funds; 
(4) state aid, including contributions from the 
federal government for the promotion of voca- 
tional education. The relative amounts from 








apportionment. State School Moneys, for one year. 







































































ae TABLE 1 
‘ttee Receipts into the General Revenue Fund of the State of Missouri 
From July 1, 1935, to June 30, 1936 
tral. Sales Tax --------------------------..------------....----- $ 8,541,517.41---- 33.28% 
the Income Tax ----------------------------------------------- 5,225,365.38---- 20.36 
‘the Beer and Liquor Fees and Taxes --------------------------- 5,011,487.62---- 19.53 
ae i 1,880,537.71---- 7.33 
» of Inheritance Tames ~--.~---- 2222222222222 o enon 1,799,944.05---- 7.01 
re- Corporation Fees and Taxes -----...-------...............- 1,716,673.72---- 6.69 
-om- Tax on Foreign Insurance Companies ---------------------- 1,115,393.54---- 4.35 
“= ee 371,795.22---- 1.45 
th 
tang Total General Revenue -------------------------------- $25,662,714.65*---100.00% 
zin 
sify, * One-third transferred to State School Moneys, as follows: 
has February 29, 1936 --------------------------- $ 4,312,419.54 
and- June 30, 1936 ~.-----.---..-..--...----....... 4,241,818.68 
the 
mit- One-third of General Revenue ------------ $ 8,554,238.22 
hor- 
s to 
= TABLE 2 
‘hed Receipts into the State School Moneys of the State of Missouri 
ouie From July 1, 1935, to June 30, 1936 
Sales Tax ------------------------------------------------- $ 2,847,172.47---- 32.56% 
— Income Tax ----------------------------------------------- 1,741,788.46---- 19.92 
a Beer and Liquor Fees and Taxes ------------..--.-.-....-.. 1,670,495.87---- 19.11 
| by ee 626,845.91---. 7.17 
oo Inheritance Taxes ---------.------------------.-------.---- 599,981.35---- 6.86 
ttee Corporation Fees and Taxes --------------------------.---. 572,224.57---- 6.55 
a. Tax on Foreign Insurance Companies ---------------------- 371,797.85---- 4.25 
uca- EE EE, dictcencenedecndncnumndatitnaaneinann 123,931.74---- 1.42 
hall Total from General Revenue Fund --------------------- $ 8,554,238.22---. 97.84% 
s of Interest on State Permanent School Fund ------------------ 188,977.50---- 2.16 
t = 
_ Tetal State Scheel Menage ---<-<-200220.2 2220 cne eons $ 8,743,215.72----100.00% 
— Table 3 shows the sources of funds used for school districts in Missouri for the school year 
i school maintenance by different classes of 1934-35. 
true 
.om- TABLE 3 
200,- Per Cent Distribution by Sources of Funds Used for School Maintenance 
n to During the School Year 1934-35 
erv- Local State Other 
hor- Classes of Districts Taxes Aid Sources . 
1 A. High School Districts Classified on the Basis 
full of Total Teachers Employed : 
=. Districts Employing Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 55.94% 32.80% 11.26% 
t o Districts Employing from 45+ to 400— Teachers Each 79.29 11.42 9.29 
* s Districts Employing More than 400 Teachers Each 85.90 5.30 9.80 
aie All High School Districts 75.71% 14.67% 9.62% 
th B. Districts Employing Fewer than 45 Teachers Each 
tne Classified on Basis of H. S. Teachers Employed 
ne Districts Employing 1-4 H. S. Teachers Each 50.45% 38.29% 11.26% 
y 0 Districts Employing 5-7 H. S. Teachers Each 54.34 35.25 10.41 
sug- Districts Employing 8 or More H. S. Teachers Each 62.65 25.42 11.93 
~ Districts Employing Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 55.94% 32.80% 11.26% 
tion C. Rural Districts 52.58% 32.86% 14.56% 
ools 
the On the basis of estimates carefully made, public school funds from the school year 1927- 
neal Table 4 shows the change in the sources of 28 to the school year 1936-37. 
rica 
leg- 
a TABLE 4 
| Per Cent Distribution of Regular Revenue Receipts of Missouri School Districts 
eves Sources of Receipts 1927-28 1936-37 
= Taxes on Real and Personal Property ---------------------------- 80.65 7% 70.35 Yo 
a Taxes on Public Utilities -------.------------------------------- 6.67 5.29 
“aie State Aid, Exclusive of Free Textbook Money ------------------- 8.94 20.70 
Pe Free Textbook Money --------..--..----------.-------........-- 2.54 2.43 
Interest on County and Township Permanent Funds -------------- 1.20 1.23 
itive Total Regular Revenue Receipts ---------------------------- 100.00 % 100.00% 
an 
The figures in Table 4 show that loca] taxes money, was $4,085,232, while for the school 
account for a much smaller part and state aid year 1936-37 it will be approximately $9,286,- 
for a much larger part of the regular revenue 946. The decrease in local taxes is due to a 
receipts of Missouri school districts for the decrease in both rates and valuations. Table 5 
school year 1936-37 than for the school year shows the per cent of decrease in the school 
we ee This =>. the poy of reg- taxes levied on real and personal property, 
ular revenue receipts is due in part to an in- : A : 
crease in state aid and in part to a de- when the levies for the omen year 1936-37 
crease in local taxes. For the school year re compared with the levies for the school 
poe 1927-28, state aid, exclusive of free textbook year 1927-28, 
TABLE 5 
Per Cent by Which Schoo] Taxes Levied for the School Year 1936-37 
a Are Less than for the School Year 1927-28 





3 ap- Per Cent Reduction in 
Local School Taxes 
Classes of School Districts 1927-28—1936-37 
A. High School Districts Classified on the Basis 
of Total Teachers Employed 








Districts Employing Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 21% 

Districts Employing from 45+ to 400— Teachers Each 0 

Districts Employing More than 400 Teachers Each 10 
All High School Districts 11% 





B. Districts Employing Fewer than 45 Teachers Each 
Classified on Basis of H. S. Teachers Employed 











Districts Employing 1-4 H. S. Teachers Each 36% 
from Districts Employing 5-7 H. S. Teachers Each 9 
Districts Employing 8 or More H. S. Teachers Each 11 
ve Districts Employing Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 21% 
. 
ablic C. Rural Districts 43% 
and 
tite It will be noted from Table 5 that local which increased taxes during the period. Most 
’ the —- one Soe any yhoo my waaay Sg of the districts in which taxes levied have in- 
: 1936-37 in all classes of districts excep ose . a 
= : employing more than 45 and fewer than 400 ‘Tease — in them mene .— have shown a 
| ae teachers each. In this group there were 29 considerable growth during the period under 
“nant districts, ten of which reduced taxes and 19 of _ consideration. 
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THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


of 


MISSOURI 


The People’s Colleges 


Well-equipped and fully-accredited 


Established and maintained 


to serve the people at low cost. 


A long list of distinguished alumni and former students 
suggests the service rendered over a period 


of almost seventy years. 


For information write: 
PRESIDENT EUGENE Fair, Kirksville 
PRESIDENT E. L. HENprRicKS, Warrensburg 
PRESIDENT Roy EL Is, Springfield 
PRESIDENT UEL W. LAMKIN, Maryville 
PRESIDENT W. W. Parker, Cape Girardeau 
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THE NEW GEOGRAPHY 


The practical effect of a belief is the real test of its soundness. 
Froude 


Ever since last February when Roy Winthrop Hatch gave his notable 
demonstration of teaching before the Department of Superintendence at St. 
Louis, he has been in constant demand for similar appearances. 


Masterful teaching is always appealing. In the case of Mr. Hatch it is 
doubly so for several reasons. In the first place his teaching is in the field of 
the social studies, the studies of paramount interest at the present time. 


Second, Mr. Hatch is nationally famous as co-author with De Forest Stull 
of the outstanding textbooks of this era of progressive education, the New 
Geographies. 


Mr. Hatch, the teacher of citizenship interested in geography as the core 
of the social studies, and Mr. Stull, the teacher of geography recognizing the 
social vitality of his subject, have by their books pointed the ideal path to real 
integration of the social studies. 


The New Geography, as presented by these masters of the subject, is 
definitely the core of the social studies program. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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